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Charting a New Course 


RANSPORTATION today is 

going through a profound period 

of readjustment. The electric rail- 
way industry cannot continue along the 
course it has followed in the past. Many 
among the rank and file seem to be un- 
conscious of the trends. In a way they are 
like the sailors on a mighty ship—some busy 
at their accustomed tasks, some sleeping 
in their bunks, yet all unconscious of the 
dangers ahead. The pilot must read his 
charts and choose well his course. His com- 
pass points the way. When the sailors 
become aware of the change, the old head- 
lands are vanished and new constellations 
appear in unfamiliar skies. As the ship sails 
on, new courses must ever be struck and new 
channels sounded. 

During this period of readjustment meth- 
ods that have been in unquestioned use for 
years are on trial. New vehicles have been 
developed and are availablé to do their part. 
It is the privilege of the people to demand 
better and better transportation, and for it 
theirs is the obligation to_pay. Our duty is 
to serve in a manner worthy of our trust. 

The industry will move forward in the 
broadest sense if it supplies every form 
of transportation made necessary by the 
increasing size, density and complexity of 


modern community development. In such 


a system the bus may be used to extend trans- 
portation where rail investment would not 
be profitable. In specific cases it may take 
the place of existing rail lines. Then, too, 
it affords a means of reaching out and draw- 
ing from the vast number of riders created 
by the automobile. It should be given a fair 
opportunity to perform on its own merits. 
There is not, however, the slightest indica- 
tion that the bus has reached a point where 
it may be expected to replace any large pro- 
portion of the electric railways. 

I have faith in the industry—faith in its 
leaders who are responsible for the great 
accomplishments it has made already. This 
entire number on co-ordinated transporta- 
tion was conceived and carried out with the 
purpose of giving the industry a compass to 
point the way to bigger and better achieve- 
ments. It was written by progressive lead- 
ers of the industry. The course taken in the 
next few years will determine whether the 
men now guiding the industry have the 
vision and the foresight to take full advan- 
tage of the oppportunity offered by present 
conditions. Based on more than 40 years of 
intimate association with the industry, ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL is confident that 
they will conserve existing properties and 
extend them to meet ever-growing trans- 
portation requirements. 
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The Promise of the Forty-fourth 
Convention — 


ITH the better understanding of the elements 

of the evolution compelled by modern invention 
come definite plans. With workable plans come con- 
fidence.’ Financial support that will give them life are 
sure to follow. The recent years of doubt are over, 
and the hesitation of yesterday gives way to the en- 
thusiam of today to build bigger and better the struc- 
tures of public transportation. 

October 5 marks the opening of the 44th annual con- 
vention of the American Electric Railway Association 
to be held at Atlantic City and that will continue until 
Friday noon the 9th. Here the greatest manufacturing 
exhibit of the industry ever assembled will be displayed 
on Young’s Million Dollar Pier. Here the meetings of 
the association and its many committee units will be 
held, that give promise of establishing new landmarks 
in the development of transportation methods which 
is well expressed in the watchword of the convention, 
“Co-ordination.” 

The past year witnessed definite changes in the 
thought and activity of both the association and the 
industry. A managing director of outstanding ability 
in the person of Lucius S. Storrs has been appointed. 
He has been charged with the duty of carrying forward 
the work of the association and the thought of the 
industry, to the end that better service to the public may 
be rendered with an economic use of both present and 
future investments. 

The work of committees will reflect the greater 
efforts set forth during the year. The articles herein 
presented and the papers to be read at the meetings are 
full of pertinent thoughts and accomplishments that 
reflect awakened effort. 

While the program provides a wide field of work and 
entertainment, it is the prophecy that the serious ele- 
ments of last year’s convention will again prevail this 
year with the added strain of optimism that reflects 
the progress of the past twelve months. 


Co-ordinated Transportation— 
Its Significance 


O-ORDINATED transportation — what does it 

mean? “To co-ordinate” means literally to put in 
the same rank; to put in harmonious or reciprocal rela- 
tion; to combine or adjust for action or for any other 
end. In transportation it means to fit the various tools 
of transportation in where they will harmonize, where 
they will work together for the desired end, that of 
furnishing the best possible service to the community. 
Furthermore, the carrying out of this program means 
unification under one control, for otherwise it will be 
impossible to obtain the results desired. 

Mastery of the transportation situation in any com- 
munity is essential if the organized transportation com- 
pany is to retain its prestige and control a complete 
service. To keep such control it is necessary for the 
company to have a full knowledge of the conditions under 
which it is operating, and to know what steps it must 


take to give the public the transportation which will be 
satisfactory and which will bring in sufficient net 
revenue that the company will be able to progress. 

Unification of all transportation in a community re- 
quires a study of all forms. Analyses are needed to 
determine the usefulness of the bus, of the railway 
car and of any other medium of transportation with a 
view to its value in the unified system. It is essential 
for the company to sell the idea of universal service 
under its control to the public authorities and to the 
citizens, keeping in mind that the co-ordinated system 
is fundamentally sound and in the end must prevail. 

The banker and the financier must be made to under- 
stand the real situation, so that they will do their part 
to establish improved financial conditions and permit 
new capital to flow into the industry. 

To follow out this program it is essential that the 
railway man change his viewpoint. He must be con- 
vinced that what is needed is a broad and constructive 
policy rather than one that is narrow. He will then! 
devote more of his time to building traffic for the co- 
ordinated transportation ‘system, rather than to be 
developing means of reducing costs by penny-saving 
methods. This will involve giving more and better 
service of a kind that will develop increased revenue. 
Obsolete equipment should be eliminated and new equip- 
ment, both on rails and on the highway, should be 
designed and adopted, to the end that only modern 
equipment will be used. This will in itself attract riders. 

The elements of transportation should be studied more 
intensively, so that service may be given in the most 
effective way. In this there is opportunity for the 
management to make substantial savings by correct 
understanding of the fundamentals. 

The company must study the public psychology so 
as to give the public what it wants and to make the 
best out of the situation, rather than to dictate to the 
public what the management thinks should be offered. 

The fact must be established with the public and with 
the regulatory bodies that a co-ordinated transportation 
service must pay a fair return on the co-ordinated 
investment, not only for the benefit of the company, 
but for the welfare of the community. 


The Car Reflects the Standing of the 
Railway in Its Community 


UCH of the popular idea that the street railways 
are destined for the scrap heap is attributable to 
the appearance of some of the cars now in service. 
Such cars create the impression of an obsolete industry. 
The public does not see conditions in the shops or 
substations, but the cars are constantly on parade. 
While this is not a universal condition by any means, 
it is true of many cities. A long series of circumstances, 
many beyond the control of the railway, has sometimes 
interfered with the purchase of new cars. Too fre- 
quently, however, the railway management itself has 
been responsible for the operation of obsolete rolling 
stock. It has tried to get the very last possible day’s 
work out of each car before scrapping it. 
Preservation of the standing of the railway in its 
community makes it imperative that old cars be replaced 
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by those of modern design, ‘entirely aside from con- 
siderations of efficiency and operating cost. Money 
spent for remodeling cars that have been in service for 
fifteen or twenty years is often worse than wasted be- 
cause it merely postpones the day when up-to-date 
equipment can be purchased. Modern cars are needed 


cious. Statistics included in several of the articles in 
this issue tell a decidedly different story. 

If buses are not:destined to replace street cars on a 
large scale, it is important that the source of future 
passengers be carefully considered so that this new 
vehicle may be adopted to give the character of service 


to meet modern conditions. 
The car designer holds 
the key to public approval 
and increased patronage. 
Attention to the details of 
lines and appearance will 
produce a general improve- 
ment in car architecture. 
Application of the same 
principles that lead a 
merchant to give careful 
thought to the appearance 
of his store front will in- 
evitably attract more 
riders and make more 
friends for the electric 
railways. 

It is obvious that the 
expensive car to 


operate is the one that 
' attracts no patronage. 


The Bus Has Two 
Major Functions 


UTSTANDING _ prog- 
ress has come out of 
another year of experience 


' with the bus and the effort 


.to analyze 
in a fundamental: 


its character- 
istics 
way. Surprising as it may 
seem, present indications 
point toward a more impor- 
tant part for it in the gen- 
eral scheme of transporta- 


-tion than that voiced by 


some of its ardent enthu- 
siasts. But, contrary to 
the popular conception, this 
does not lead in the direc- 
tion of supplanting the 


_ street car. 


Bus passengers have gen- 
erally been considered on 
the same basis as street 
car passengers. For this 


kept pace. 


The Industry 
Will Serve 


Ps performances are the best measur- 
ing sticks to use in judging possible 
future activities in any line of human en- 
deavor. For more than fifty years the street 
railway industry has been furnishing the 
general public with the bulk of its rides. 
First, with horses, next, with electric cars, 
and now with electric cars and buses. 

The industry never has failed in its duty 
of providing the greater part of local trans- 
portation and it never will. As demands for 
rides by common carriers ran into millions 
and then into billions, up to its present 
enormous total, the electric railway industry 
The army of almost half a 
million persons engaged in the serious busi- 
ness of providing rides did not just occur. 
Nor is the $5,000,000,000 investment merely 
an accident. These things have resulted 
from a recognition of a great public need 
and a duty to perform. 

The trusted servant of the three out of 
every four persons who ride by any sort of 
vehicle will continue to serve. That is its 
desire. And that is its pleasure. 


LUCIUS S. STORRS 
Managing Director 
American Electric Railway Association 


' tions. 


which will prove most at- 
tractive. In the past, gen- 
eral confusion regarding 
the bus situation has led to 
thé subterfuge of generali- 
ties in describing its func- 
Bus service has 
been repeatedly referred to 
as “auxiliary” or “supple- 
mental’ to rail _ service. 
The word “duplicate” has 
been avoided, but not so 
the practice. Both in city 
and in interurban service 
there are numerous in- 
stances of duplication of 
such service. 

Some interesting  esti- 
mates of the enormous 
number of passenger move- 
ments created by the auto- 
mobile are given in an 
article on bus operation in 
this issue. To a much 
larger extent than has gen- 
erally been appreciated, 
this increased transporta- 
tion demand opens a vast 
field of application for the 
bus. It is important, how- 
ever, from the standpoint 
of attracting automobile 
passengers rather than 
street car passengers that 
the service be of a char- 
acter comparable with that 
of the automobile rather 
than the street car. Speed 
of service, comfort, and 
luxury of appointments 
must be considered in com- 
parison with those offered 
by the automobile. Only 
on this basis can the bus 
successfully compete with 
the private vehicle. It fol- 
lows obviously that the 


reason there has been a tendency to drive bus fares down 


_ toward the level of street car fares. Much discussion has 


occurred regarding the relative carrying capacity of 
buses and cars per unit of street space occupied. Simi- 


larly, the advantages and disadvantages of flexibility 


and curb loading have been pointed out. Although 
mostly implied rather than stated, such discussions 
hinge on the question of whether or not the bus 
will replace the car. To assume that current transporta- 
tion conditions indicate such a trend is entirely falla- 


ee 


rate of fare must be based on the character of service 
rendered and not on present mass transportation 
standards. a 

Application of the bus at a fare high enough to 
permit an attractive express service as a substitute 
for a large part of present automobile and taxicab 
traffic makes the bus in fact a transportation agency 
in its own right. There is a place for two distinct 
major forms of bus service. One consists of the feeder 
type of operation that is being generally developed. 
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The other is of an entirely different kind. Under the 
first the bus is simply an extension of the rail serv- 
ice on rubber tires and minimum fare continues to 
control. Under the other the fare should be. deter- 
mined on the basis of the character of service necessary 
to compete with the automobile. Several grades or 
variations in character of service may be applied to 
meet specific conditions with a minimum of competition 
and duplication. © 

Once this is clearly understood, bus men and railway 
men will see the future possibilities of the scheduled 
automotive vehicle in true perspective and will unite 
in a common effort to drive from the public mind any 
misconception tending to limit its functions. In com- 
munities where a well-developed railway system is avail- 
able to furnish the low price base service, it would be 
unfortunate indeed to curtail the development of the 
bus by allowing it to become associated exclusively with 
street car transportation standards both from the stand- 
point of service and fare. As a result of growing con- 
gestion, the proportion of traffic which can be attracted 
from private automobiles depends only on the de- 
gree to which the scheduled vehicle can be adapted to 
the requirements of the private car rider. 


Rapid Transit Considered as a 
Civic Improvement 


NTIL recently it has been customary to consider 

as a fantastic dream a plan to construct a rapid 
transit system anywhere except in the extremely large 
cities. Lately, however, traffic congestion has become 
so serious that many proposals have been made to build 
subways in cities of 500,000 to 750,000 inhabitants. 
The desirability of such a procedure from a transpor- 
tation standpoint has been widely acknowledged, but 
the financial obstacles usually have seemed insuperable. 
Foremost among the economic problems connected 
with subway construction has been the difficulty for 


A thirty-million-dollar 
contribution to the 
transportation facilities 
of two great 

States 


Longest suspension bridge yet con- 
structed spans the Delaware River, con- 
necting Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, 
N.J. Completion is scheduled for July 


4, 1926, but now threatened by unfor- 
tunate legislative controversy relative 


to the charging of tolls. 
will carry vehicular and foot traffic 


the operating company to secure increased revenue suf- 
ficient to pay the heavy carrying charges. Particularly 
is this true in the case of comparatively short subways 
in the congested districts through which surface cars 
may be operated. In Boston, where this plan has been 
tried on a more extensive scale than elsewhere, interest 
on the investment has been a serious burden on the 
railway. 

If the removal of electric cars from the surface road- 
way is as advantageous to the other users of the streets 
as the latter assert, there seems to be no good reason 
why the railway and its patrons should pay the entire 
cost of the development. Municipalities spend millions 
of dollars on street improvements, such as widening 
and ‘straightening the roadway in order to facilitate 
vehicular movement. Construction of a subway to per- 
mit operation of street cars underground might well 
be classified as an improvement of the same general 
kind and financed in part by the municipality, possibly 
by assessment against the property benefited by the 
increased roadway thus made available. That is the 
essence of a plan for rapid transit development of 
electric lines which is presented in greater detail else- 
where in this issue. 

Where the population served is sufficiently large to 
justify the operation of rapid transit trains, such serv- 
ice is to be preferred to that of single cars in a subway. 
In most cases, however, a long time elapses after the 
surface facilities become overcrowded before the traffic 
reaches train-load proportions. During that period the 
street car subway is probably the best solution of the 
problem, if it can be financed. Provided that such an 
undertaking is planned with a view to ultimate con- 
solidation of the separate subway sections into a com- 
plete rapid transit system, train operation can be begun 
as soon as the traffic warrants it. If adequate assist- 
ance is given by the city in the manner suggested, short 
subways in the most congested districts can be built 
in cities of moderate size without necessitating too high 
a fare or causing a loss to the railway. 


and provision is madz also for rail 
traffic. To date, however, no plans for 
the operation of street cars have been 
accepted. 


The bridge 
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New Spirit Needed 
in Management and Men 


Little is wrong with transportation, but 
many electric railway managements 
have failed to seize their opportunities 
for service to the public. The electric 


EVERAL million words 
S have been used in recént 

years purportedly to tell 

what ails the local trans- 
portation business, and most of them 
have gone wide of the mark. 

Little is wrong with transporta- 
tion, as such, but much is wrong 
with many electric railway manage- 
ments. phan 

They are divided sharply along 
the lines of the quick and the dead. 
Progressive, live, keen managements 
are going forward to greater accom- 
plishments, while other manage- 
ments are sadly contemplating their 
ailing properties and blaming out- 
side influences for their plight. 

Show me an electric railway prop- 
erty that is in distress and I will 
show you, in many cases, one or more 
of the following conditions: 


By J. N. Shannahan 


President American Electric 
Railway Association 
President Newport News & Hampton 
Railway, Gas & Electric Company, 
Hampton, Va. 


Equipment has not been modern- 
ized and economies have not been 
effected by the use of up-to-date 
methods of operation. 

Newcomers have usurped profit- 
able fields, or have engaged in 
ruinous competition because the 
railway management has not had the 
vision to see its opportunity and its 
responsibility as the transportation 
agency and, as such, to capitalize 
upon any new and popular form of 
transport. 

Executives have adopted an “all is 


street railways and the money that has 
been invested in them can be preserved 
and made safe by operating them in the. 
best and the most modern way 


lost” attitude and failed to utilize 
advertising, their employees’ tongues, 
and their own, to get a fair deal and 
hold their business. 

Imperative financial reorganiza- 
tion has been avoided in the hope 
that. something would ‘turn up” to 
accomplish the impossible. 

Wholly inadequate salaries are 
being paid executives and important 
assistants and, as a result, many or- 
ganizations are without pride in the 


‘past or hope in the future. 


I do not insist that the foregoing 
causes are, in every case, responsible 
for the plight of the local transpor- 
tation company which is in diffi- 
culties, but I do believe that one or 
more of them often will explain the 
unsatisfactory situation. 

When I refer to management re- 
sponsibility, I mean that in the 
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broadest sense of the term, Manage- 
ment may mean the banking influ- 
ences behind properties. Very often, 
indeed, responsibility lies directly 
with the owners themselves. It may 
be the fault of the board of direc- 
tors dominated by reactionaries. Not 
infrequently it is a hard-boiled at- 
torney representing the controlling 
interests. And, too often, it is the 
general manager himself. 

Usually it is not hard to determine 
where the blame lies. A keen out- 
sider seldom has to spend more than 
a féw hours on a sick property to 
discover the influence that is clog- 
ging the works. The chief trouble 
frequently is that this influence is 
excused, glossed over, or ignored, 
and attempts made to find some 
method of returning to the high road 
to prosperity without ripping away 
the obstructions, or even. disturbing 
them. There is no such way, and 
the sooner electric railway owners 
recognize this the better it will be 
for them and the industry. 

I do not believe that men in the 
electric railway business as a whole 
can claim to have been anything like 
as progressive as the men controlling 
and directing some of the great in- 
dustrial enterprises in this country. 
When methods, processes or tools in 
these industries come in time to be 
obsolete or’ on the road to obsoles- 
cence, these men do not bemoan that 
fact or hesitate as to what to do. 
They rip them out and replace them 
with the most modern and up-to-date 
processes or tools. If the man in 
charge fails to recognize that newer 
and better methods than he is using 
have been devised, or more efficient 
tools invented, he is ruthlessly 
thrust aside, in response to the op- 
eration of that seemingly cruel but 
immutable law, “The survival of the 
fittest.” 

” Why does not the same reasoning 
apply to this industry in which we 
are engaged? 

When the manager of an electric 
railway fails to see that the people 
he is serving, or pretending to 
serve, will-no longer be satisfied to 
ride in cars that were new twenty 
years ago, when he fails: to see that 
his subordinates are lax in courtesy 
to the patrons, or that a new tool in 
_his machine shop would save the 
labor of two men and pay for itself 
‘in a short time, then why, in the 
ordinary course of business (and in 
the interest of the stockholders) 


should he not be deposed? Generally 
such a man is the one who pursues 
the methods of twenty years ago in 
telling, or neglecting to tell, his story 
and in advertising his wares. Is it 
small wonder. that his public rela- 
tions are all wrong, his property run 
down at the heel, his men underpaid 
and broken in spirit, and the prop- 


erty itself on the verge of bank-. 


ruptcy? Or is there any reason why 


his misfortunes should be blamed on °* 
the war, or on the bus or on the pri- 


vately owned automobile? 
I think it was the late Charles A. 
Dana who spoke of “The damnable 


Progress 


DO -NOT-. believe that 

-men in the electric rail- 
way business as a whole can 
claim to have been anything 
like as progressive as the 
men controlling and direct- 
ing some of the great indus- 
trial enterprises in this 
country. When methods, 
processes or tools in these 
industries come in time to 
be obsolete or on the road 
to obsolesence, these men 
: . rip them out and 
replace them with the most 
modern and up-to-date proc- 
esses or tools. 

J. N. SHANNAHAN 


power of iteration.” Well, then, let 
us keep on saying that the only way 
the electric railways and the money 
invested in them can be preserved 
and made safe is by seeing that the 
railways are operated in the best and 
most modern way, and that new life 
and new enthusiasm are injected 
into the operating personnel.- 

Now it is all very well to talk 
glittering generalities, but you may 
well ask me just exactly what is 
meant.- My answer would be, first, 
make sure your house is in order. 
Then go to the public with your 
story. Told simply, frankly and con- 
vincingly it will win every time. 

I would relegate to the scrap pile 
the old, heavy and obsolete cars, re- 
placing them with new, brighter and 
lighter cars, in most instances with 
one-man cars. Of course, the one- 


_ tation. 


losses. 


situation it 


man car cannot always be used, but 
it will-fit the great majority of situ- 
ations. 

I would go through the shop and 


carhouse machinery and equipment 


with a fine-tooth comb to make sure 
that the best and most efficient tools 
were in use, to the end that the labor 
costs be reduced to a minimum and 
that the work turned out be of a bet- 
ter grade. The same course I would 
employ in the track and overhead de- 
partments, and for the same purpose. 
- Iwould extend and supplement the 
railway service with motor buses 
where there was good use for them 
—to bring new business, to cut the 
costs on some lines, and in general 
to develop public good will. It is 
idle to pretend that the bus has not 


its place in the scheme of transpor- 0 
Don’t let it appear that you | 


have been driven to its use by public 
demand, but make it plain that you 
want to give your public’ every 
facility, and are using every means 
to that end. And don’t operate 
buses in such a half-hearted way as 
to make the public feel that. you are 
doing so in order to keep some one 
else from coming into the field. 

Do these things; see to it that 
your trainmen are courteous to 
every one, that your employees all 
work as one man and as though they, 


~ themselves, owned the property, then 


sell the public your service. Hav- 
ing shown that you know what the 
people want and are trying your best 
to give it to them, you can properly 
expect that the people will see to it 
that the authorities give you what 
you lack to make your company a_suc- 
ces, whether that be increased rates 
or remedial legislation. 

It seems to me that I can hear 
some doubting Thomas say: “That 
is a very pretty picture you paint, 
but where, pray, is the money com- 
ing from to make these improve- 
ments? I am barely meeting my 


fixed charges, let alone paying any 


dividends to the stockholders. My 
people would have a fit if I talked to 
them as you are talking to me.” 

That is probably true, but the 
stockholders, and the bondholders as 
well, who don’t face and meet the 
facts are due for trouble and heavy 
It’s a question of must and 
not want with them, and in such a 
seems that security 
holders can be induced to consent, in 
their own best interests, to a volun- 
tary reorganization to provide the 
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necessary new money. Equities are 
not altered by their accepting a posi- 
tion for their securities junior to 
that which they now appear to hold. 
The stock in a company on the verge 
of bankruptcy, whatever the nature 
of that company, has no great value 
as it stands and the real value of 
bonds is certainly not hurt by the 
modernization of the property even 
though the holder of the first mort- 


- gage bonds accepts second mortgage 


bonds, debentures, or even preferred 
stock. He will, if the reorganization 
is successful, find himself with a 


and inadequate salaries frequently 
paid the general manager and prin- 
cipal department heads: The owners 
say “It’s all they are worth.” That 
may be so, it may be a good deal 
more than they are worth. But the 
fact remains that by paying salaries 
substantially higher, the owner 
might change the entire picture. If, 
for example, 2 per cent of gross 
earnings were appropriated for staff 
salaries, men of an entirely different 
and. higher class could be secured 
and such men might change a losing 
property into a winning property. 


aroused on the part of employees 
and public when the company is do- 
ing something new. 

A recent good example of this is 
in Grand Rapids. The public there 
has been rather passive in its atti- 
tude toward the street car service, 
and a little bit disgruntled, as is 
common, over the rate of fare, which 
of course has had to be increased. 
No new cars had been put in use for 
some time. Recently, however, the 
loss of a number of cars by fire gave 
the management an opportunity to 
provide the public with something 


{ Public Operations Have Been Improved in York, Pa., by the Operation of Modern Cars 
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safer and sounder security, the re- 
turn upon which he can count on re- 
ceiving regularly, and one possessing 


‘much greater sale value. 


In many cases the use of car trust 
certificates: will provide necessary 
new money and render reorganiza- 
tion unnecessary. Nevertheless, it 
remains as a fact that every com- 
pany which has today faced squarely 
its financial situation ana has recon- 
structed its financial structure to cor- 
respond with the present-day value 
of the property has from that time 
gone forward and has now reached a 
satisfactory earning basis. 

There is another cause contribut- 


ing to the present situation of some 


of the companies of which I am led 
to speak again. I refer to the low 


The old saying “You can’t get 
something for nothing” applies to 
electric railway management as well 
as to everything else. That the 
laborer is worthy of his hire is still 
true. The man with his head up and 
shoulders square, full of push and 
courage, because he is well paid, is 
much more likely to produce a suc- 
cessful company than an underpaid, 
disgruntled and discouraged man. 

‘I have referred previously to the 


operating economies and the added. 


attraction to riders to be secured 
from modernizing the rolling stock. 
There is a further return of an in- 
tangible nature that sometimes seems 
to me to be of even greater conse- 
quence than the measurable results. 
This is the new interest that is 


new. Three special sample cars of 
differing design were bought, repre- 
senting three interpretations of the 
last word in street cars. While op- 
eration of these three cars repre- 
sents a change in the character of 
only a small part of the entire serv- 
ice, it nevertheless created such a 
new interest that street cars are 
now one of the principal topics of 
discussion in the furniture city. Not 
only that; in its keen interest in the 
new sample cars and in the prospect 
of having ga number of additional 
new cars, the tendency to find fault 
with the old equipment has been 
notably diminished. 

Think what that sort of spirit 
means in terms of a company’s 
ability to go forward. 
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Surface Car Transportation 
in the Smaller Cities 


Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, Is a Notable Example of Successful 


Electric Railway Operation in a Mediwm-Sized City 


Success or failure of électric railway op- 
eration depends more on the topography 
of the territory served than on the popu- 
lation. Management is an important 
factor. Good public relations affect the 


riding habit favorably. Modernization 
of rolling stock results in increased traf- 
fic. Extensions are needed in many 
localities to meet the constantly growing 
demand for transportation 


UCH is heard nowadays 
M about the perplexing 

transportation problems 

of our larger cities. 
Overcrowding of existing facilities, 
increasing vehicular congestion in 
the streets, enormous costs of rapid 


transit construction—these are in-' 


deed problems of major importance 
to the electric railway industry. Of 
equal importance, however, and cer- 
tainly of equally complex character, 
are the present problems of the elec- 
tric railways in the smaller cities 
and towns. 

In the smaller communities the 
competition of the private automo- 
bile has been more keenly felt than 
in many larger cities, and the task 
of making railway revenues cover 
the operating expenses and yield a 
fair return on the investment has 
been one of great difficulty. 

No general rule can be laid down 


By Frank R. Coates 


President Community Traction 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 


for the solution of these problems 
in the smaller cities. For example, 
careful studies were made recently 
by the street railways in three 
widely separated towns to determine 
their programs for the future. In 
one case, a city of 35,000, it was de- 
cided to rehabilitate the railway 
thoroughly and continue operation. 
In another somewhat smaller com- 
munity the investigation showed that 
bus service could be given more eco- 
nomically than railway service. Sus- 
pension of all local transportation 
service was the course of action de- 
cided upon in the third town, whose 
population was 15,000. Thus three 
different methods were adopted to 
solve the problem in three different 


cases, and each solution was ap- 

parently the best for the particular 

situation. \ 
It is impossible to define accurately 


' the minimum population that will 


support electric railway operation. 
The question must be considered on 
the basis of individual communities 
or even of individual lines. Even in 
large cities certain lines have had a 
hard time to make revenues cover 
expenditures. At the same time 
numerous examples could be cited of 
successful railway operation in less 
populous communities. The Union 
Street Railway in New Bedford, 
Mass., a city of 125,000 inhabitants, 
has been notably successful, as has 
the Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany in Fort Worth. Many other 
similar cases might be mentioned 
where the railways have done well 
in cities of the same or smaller size. 

While no one can define exactly 
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the minimum size of a community 
in which street car transportation 
service will prosper, it is possible to 
classify certain factors that are 
likely to affect the situation favor- 
ably or otherwise. In the first place, 
experience shows that the success or 
failure of street railway operation 
in a small city depends more on the 
topographical characteristics of the 
territory served than on the actual 
population. Some cities of 50,000 
inhabitants are as good from.a rail- 
Way viewpoint as others having 
100,000. 

For street railway operation the 
best shape of a city is long and nar- 
row. In such a case the distance 
from the extremities to the center is 
too great for people to walk and they 
patronize the trolley cars. More- 


over, the narrowness of the thickly. 


populated area makes the car line 
readily accessible. Huntington, W. 
Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio, are 
cities of moderate size where the 
topography is favorable to railway 
operation. 


Co-ordinated Transportation Is Furnished in Durham, N. C., by the Durham Public Service Company 


In a community which has been 
built up equally on all sides of the 
center, distances from the residential 
territory to the business district are 
ordinarily short enough to en- 
courage walking. Transportation 
studies made in a number of small 
towns indicate that in fair weather 
the average man is willing to walk 
regularly a half mile to a mile be- 
tween his home and his work, but 
that a walk of a greater distance is 
more than he likes to undertake. 

Another disadvantage of the cir- 
cular shaped town is the difficulty of 
providing convenient railway facili- 
ties in the outlying districts. It is 
necessary that the routes radiate 
from the center of the city like 
spokes of a wheel. 
more routes are provided than would 
be required in a long, narrow city, 
there are likely to be unserved areas 
between the car lines. Moreover, 


with a rectangular street layout the 
car lines cannot really radiate from 
the center but must zigzag back and 
This prevents the develop- 


forth. 


fess. gunning ba 


Even though, 


ment of the maximum amount of 


‘traffic. 


Hills are not of themselves of par- 
ticular importance so far as railway 
operation is concerned. The slight 
encouragment which they give to car 
riding usually is offset since the 
riding is unbalanced, heavy uphill 
and light downhill, and because op- 
erating costs are likely to be in- 
creased where steep grades exist. The 
real significance of hilly territory is 
that it tends to break up an otherwise 
compact community and spread it 
cut, the trend of building following 
the valleys. A situation favorable 
to electric railway operation is pro- 
duced thereby. 


Menace of the Private 
Automobile 


Today the greatest menace to sur- 
face car transportation in the smaller 
cities is the widespread use of the 
private automobile. This is a much 
more serious form of competition 
than is the walking habit. Had the 
problem been created by the walker 
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it would have become acute long be- 
fore now because the walking habit 
was in greater vogue several years 
ago than it is today. Undoubtedly 
it is the combination of high wages 
and low-priced automobiles which 
has been the most important cause 
of decreasing traffic on’ many small- 
town railways. 

Despite a certain amount of popu- 
lar clamor concerning congestion, 
etc., the automobile parking problem 
is not serious at present in the small 
towns. In a city of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants or less, it is nearly always 
possible to find a place to park an 
automobile within one or two blocks 
of one’s destination. Observation 
shows that the average man is will- 


Open Cars of the Union Street Railway Furnish a Popular Form of Transportation in New Bedford 


ing to walk any distance up to 1,000 
ft. between the place where his auto- 
mobile is parked and his ultimate 
destination. It does not appear 
likely that conditions in the small 
towns will change during the next 
few years in a way to prevent con- 
venient parking within such a 
distance. 

Just how much attention is paid 
by the automobile owner to the eco- 
nomic side of the transportation 
situation is doubtful. One mile is 
approximately the maximum distance 
which the owner of the average-sized 
automobile can drive for the same 
cost that he could ride the trolley 
where a 10-cent fare is in effect. 
Usually if the calculations were made 
accurately, the average-sized auto- 
mobile expense would be found to be 
considerably more than 10 cents per 
mile. For rides longer than 1 mile 
_ the automobilist should prefer the 
street car from the standpoint of 
cast.. There are so many other fac- 


tors which influence him, however, 
that he seldom decides the question 
on a basis of economics. 

’ Street railway traffic in a mill 
town of moderate size is likely to be 
better than in a residential com- 
munity of the same size. Fre- 
quently the mills are located at some 
distance from the district where the 
mill hands live. Their going to and 
fro creates a regular volume of 
traffic. Although this is usually a 
peak load, it is likely to be ad- 
vantageous to the small-town rail- 
way. If a weekly pass or some 
similar fare arrangement is in effect, 
the mill employees will probably buy 
the passes and avail themselves of 
its privileges at other hours. A con- 


siderable number of the workers may 
take the trolley to go home to lunch. 
Something of this kind occurred in 
Youngstown, Ohio, after the intro- 
duction of the weekly pass. Many 
people who formerly bought their 
midday meal downtown used the 
pass to go home at noon. Restaurant 
keepers reported a serious decrease 
in their business as a result of the 
introduction of the pass. 

Peculiar characteristics of the 
local inhabitants are sometimes 
cited to explain the existence or 
absence of good electric railway 
traffic in a particular town. It is 
easy to over-estimate the importance 
of this factor. People are pretty 
much the same everywhere and react 
in the same way to a given set of cir- 
cumstances. A closer study of any 
situation where the character of the 
people is thought to have an im- 
portant bearing on the volume of 
local railway traffic usually will show 
that it is the peculiarity of the phys- 
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ical situation rather than of the 
human element that accounts for the 
condition. : 

Besides the physical conditions 
already mentioned, topography, shape 


of the city, ete., over which the com- | 


pany has no control, there are other 
important factors which affect the 
success or failure of railway opera- 
tion. These influences should be 
carefully studied. Operating costs 
already have been much reduced by 
the use of light-weight one-man 
cars, automatic substations and other 
means. Companies, have in many 
cases been relieved of paving obliga- 
tions. It appears unlikely that the 
process of curtailing expenses can 
be carried much further. If the net 


revenue of the small-town electric 
railway is to be improved, therefore, 
it must be done by building up 
traffic. This can be accomplished by 
establishing better public relations 
and giving improved service. 
Relations between the railway 
management and the general public 
are an extremely important factor 
affecting the riding habit in the 
smaller cities. Whatever necessity 
riding exists is already being 
handled by the railways. It is from 
non-necessity riding, that the new 
traffic must be built up. Where the 
railway management does not hold 
the confidence of the public, little 


progress can be made in this direc- 


tion. When the question arises in 
the mind of the average man, to ride 
or not to ride, he will be influenced 
by his general attitude toward the 
company. If he feels that an able 
management is providing good trans- 
portation he will ride, otherwise he 
probably will not ride. In the ag- 
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gregate this represents a large num- 
ber of passengers gained or lost. 

During the past few years the elec- 
tric railway industry has become 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of 
selling transportation. In some 
cases, however, the intention has 
been better than the execution of the 
idea. Advertising by itself is not 
sufficient to build up traffic to a maxi- 
mum. Certain kinds of advertising 
can easily be overdone. Little is ac- 
complished by telling the public that 
the railway has courteous motormen 
and conductors. If it is true the 
public knows it without being told, 
and if it is not true the proper pro- 
cedure is to teach the 
trainmen courtesy be- 
fore praising them to 
the public. . 

On the other hand, — 
‘it pays to call atten- 
tion to improvements 
that are made in the 
service. Railways . 
sometimes suffer 
from an excess. of 
modesty in this 
respect. They go 
‘ahead making their 
best efforts to render 
_good service but say 
nothing about it. As 
a result they fail to 
get credit for their 
efforts. If new cars 
are ordered the pub- 
lic can be told about 
them in advance and will be the more 
impressed when they appear on the 
street. If headways are shortened 


the fact should be advertised so that > 


every one will know at once of the 
improvement. i 
Fares are not a matter of primary 
importance affecting the traffic of a 
small city railway. Ten cents prob- 
ably can be considered a maximum 
fare under present conditions, while 
5 cents is certainly the minimum. 
- Between these two figures slight. dif- 
ferences in rates do not alter the 
_ riding habit to any considerable ex- 
tent. For example, a change from 8 
cents to 7 cents, which is a reduc- 
tion of 124 per cent, would, under 
erdinary circumstances, not give 
more than a 5 per cent increase in 
traffic, if that much. 
~ Weekly passes and the like have 
worked out well in some cases, as on 
the lines of the Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion Company, New Brighton, Pa. 
An attractive volume of off-peak 


Narrow Streets in St 


business has sometimes been built 
up in this way. In general, how- 
ever, it is necessary to seek other 
means than reduced rates to in- 
crease electric railway traffic in the 
smaller cities. 

The most effective way to stimu- 
late riding is by improvement in the 
service. Modern cars, good track 
and short headways are three im- 
portant elements. The reduction in 
operating expenses resulting from 
the up-to-date, light-weight, one-man 
car has been so much discussed that 
it hardly needs to be emphasized at 
this time. Of equal importance, 


lLowever, is the added incentive to 
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riding which is given by the intro- 
duction of modern rolling stock. 
Some operating economies can be 
attained by reconstruction of old 
cars. For example, a two-man car 
can be converted for one-man opera- 


‘tion. But after everything possible 


has been done along this line, an old 
car remains an old car and is 
recognized by the public as such. 
Before a company spends large sums 
to rebuild rolling stock of antique de- 
sign, a thorough analysis should be 
made to see if the same money 
could not be used to better advantage 
in the purchase of modern cars. 
Greater riding comfort undoubt- 
edly is provided in recent designs 


than is given by old-style cars. Steps. 


are lower, springs are better, win- 
dows are larger, seats are more 
comfortable, operation is less noisy, 
heating and ventilation are more effi- 
ciently arranged. These advantages 
are recognized, consciously or un- 
consciously, by the passenger. Many 


. Joseph, Mo., Hamper Electric Railway 


a manager of a small electric rail- 
way which has been content to 
struggle along with the same cars 
that were in use twenty years ago 
would be astounded if he could hear 
the favorable comment from the pub- | 
lic that has come to companies oper- 
ating modern cars. Unquestionably 
this results in an actual increase in 
the number of passengers carried. 
Track is important from a traffic 
standpoint because it contributes to 
riding comfort. In a general way 
the attitude of the public may be 
somewhat influenced by the condi- 
tion of paving along the rail. But 
the primary interest of the passen- 
ger is in the surface 
of the rail. If the 
joints are cupped and 
the rail head is cor- 
rugated he gets a 
rough and noisy ride, 
which he is less in- 
clined to repeat than 
if his journey is 
quiet, smooth and 
comfortable. 
Frequency of sery- 
ice is a matter that 
has a definite bearing 


on the volume of 
traffic, although its 
importance is per- 


haps less in the small 
towns than some 
people are inclined to 
believe. For example, 
-a change in headway 
from ten minutes to 7% minutes 
of itself would not be likely to 
bring much added traffic. The prin- 
cipal point which should be kept 
in mind is that the service should 
be sufficiently frequent to provide 
adequate facilities. In other words, 
if some passengers have to stand 
with a ten-minute headway while 
they can be provided with seats on a 
73-minute headway, the change will 
be noticed and appreciated. Unless 
there is some definite advantage of 
this sort in a reduction in headway, 
it is likely to pass unnoticed. 

Often a change in routing will do 
much to improve electric railway 
service. Ordinarily it is  ad- 
vantageous to establish lines from 
one side of the town through the 
business district and into the 
suburbs on the opposite side if the 
riding is balanced. If cars on two 
or more such lines are arranged to 
alternate in a uniform headway over 
the principal streets a more attrac- 
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tive service is given than with loop 
lines. 

In studying the future possibili- 
ties of electric railway operation in 
a small city, the analysis in any par- 
ticular case should not be confined 
to present conditions, but should look 
ahead to determine as nearly as pos- 
sible what they will be ten years 
hence. The rate of increase in the 
population is important in making 
such a forecast, as is also the trend 
of railway traffic during the past 
several years. Unless there is a 
definite growth in the number of in- 
habitants a marked increase in the 
number of passengers carried cannot 
be expected. In general the rate of 
increase of railway traffic lags be- 
hind the rate of increase in the popu- 
lation of the territory which is 
served. 

For some years past few exten- 
sions have been made by existing 
electric railway systems. Excessive 
labor costs, high interest rates and 
unsatisfactory revenues have acted 
as deterrents. As a result of this 
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situation there are today many 
localities. where inadequate trans- 
portation facilities exist. To some 
extent the use of buses has met and 
will continue to meet this need. But 
there are other places where the best 
solution of the transportation prob- 
lem would be the extension of exist- 
ing rail lines, and considerable devel- 
opment of this kind may be expected 
within the next few years. 

Thorough investigation should pre- 
cede the making of a decision to sub- 
stitute buses for cars. Without 
question the bus is a valuable part 
of the transportation system, but it 
is not a universal panacea. Unless 
the abilities and limitations of the 
bus are carefully studied, there is 
grave danger of repeating the mis- 
takes that were originally made in 
the establishment of some electric 
railway systems which were not eco- 
nomically justified. Where heavy 


peak loads exist the bus is apt to be 
unsatisfactory. Often the condition 
of the paving is such that it will pre- 
vent buses being operated along the 


Parking Space for Prwate Automobiles Is Available in the Small Towns, as Indicated by This View 


of the Public Square in Mansfield, Ohio 


tions. 


most desirable routes. In such 
cases it is better to continue rail- 
way operation than to begin bus 
service under unfavorable condi- 

General predictions concerning the 
future of the electric railway in the 
smaller cities should be made with 
caution. Undoubtedly there are such 
railways in operation today that will 
in time be supplanted by buses. If 
this occurs, however, it will not be so 
much because the population of the 
town is small as because a combina- 
tion of several local conditions has 
resulted in making railway operation 
unprofitable. Where the bus can 
give better service than the electric 
railway the substitution of buses 
for cars will be a real improvement. 
In a majority of the smaller cities, 
however, particularly where the 
physical condition of the property 
has been adequately maintained, the 
electric railway is still the most 
efficient transportation agency yet 
devised and apparently it will remain 
so for many years to come. 
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The Public 
— Our Customers 


Honesty of purpose, honesty of thought, must back 
any successful public relations policy. . With a 
_sound policy, the executive makes its dissemination 
his personal business, by word of mouth, by. news- 
paper advertising and by other means available 


By W. H. Sawyer 


President Hast St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway and East St. Louis Railway, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


HEN speaking of pub- 

W lic relations, I have in 

mind our relations with 

our customers and also 

those who represent them. There 

is no other problem of the executive 

on a par with this. It is his chief 
responsibility. 

Once we get the thought in mind 
of “our customers” instead of ‘‘the 
public,” we have taken a real step 
forward toward solving our public 
relations problem. The phraseology 
“our customers” normally and nat- 
urally carries with it an apprecia- 
tive, thankful attitude. 

A good salesman is not discour- 
_ teous tohiscustomers. A good sales- 
man assumes that his acquaintance 
of today is a potential customer of 
tomorrow; he appreciates that a sat- 
isfied customer is his greatest asset. 
True, he wants to give good service. 
But why? So that'he may have sat- 
isfied customers. The success of a 
business depends on its ability -to 
satisfy its customers. All other 
factors fade into insignificance. 

_ I appreciate, of course, that being 
human we cannot always do all those 
things we so earnestly desire to do. 
But there is one thing we can and 
must do, and that is, we must obtain 
and keep the respect of all of our 
customers. There are times when 
some of our customers are selfish 
and unfair and ask for special privi- 
leges which cannot and should not be 
granted, but we must so conduct our- 
selves that they must respect us even 
when we say “no.” 

I have no use for the executive 
who panders to the public by false or 
even partially false promises under 
the guise of public policy. Hehas no 
moral or business right to make a 
promise which he has not every 


It is 
and to 


reason to believe he can fulfill. 
far, far better to say “no” 


‘say it definitely and decisively, and 


to explain in detail why he is obliged 
to say “no.” It is very easy to agree 
and to say “yes”; but we must al- 
ways remember that our business in 


Be Sincere 


ee public re- 
lations policy neces- 
sitates sincerity. We are 
fooling only ourselves when 
we think we are fooling our 
public. I say this 
not from the standpoint of 
morals, but from the stand- 
point of good, hard-headed 
business. A correct public 
relations policy must be 
backed by unquestioned 
honesty. I do not mean 
honesty in the technical 
sense, but honesty of pur- 
pose, honesty of thought— 
a definite intention to play 
fairly. W. H. SAWYER 


——— a ED 


the community is a continuous per- 
formance, and often saying ‘“‘yes’’ to- 
day but stores up trouble for tomor- 
row. It is best to meet the issue 
clearly and definitely; too many of 
us fail to do this. I desire, of course, 
to have my associates, my customers, 
and my friends like me, but over and 
above that I try so to conduct myself 
in my business that in the final 
analysis they all must respect me 


\ 


and my business, whether or not they 
agree with me or like me. 

Let me carry this point still fur- 
ther. The operating executive has 
no right to agree to something which 
he personally believes is wrong when 
he agrees to it, just because it less- 
ens his burdens of today. His posi- 
tion calls upon him to assume such 
burdens. He has no right to agree 
just because it will bring him the 
plaudits and approbation of the pub- 
lic, sweet as they may sound to him 
at that time. Being a good fellow is 
not necessarily good public policy; 
nor does it in the end necessarily 
bring about satisfactory public rela- 
tions. The chief essence of a correct 
public relations policy is. fairness 
and justice, and fairness and justice 
can never be one-sided. The com- 
pany is entitled to and must have a 
profit, but it is not entitled to its 
profit at the community’s loss. 

A correct public relations policy 
necessitates sincerity. We are fool- 
ing only ourselves when we think we 
are fooling our public. Sincerity, 
honesty and fairness are essential to 
respect. I say this not from the 
standpoint of morals, but from the 
standpoint of good, hard-headed 
business. A correct public relations 
policy must be backed by unques- 
tioned honesty. I do not mean 
honesty in the technical sense, but 
honesty of purpose, honesty of 
thought—a definite intention to play 
fairly. One trouble with this public 
relations problem is that, although 
we executives apparently largely 
agree with one another, we each have 
our own interpretations and our own 
reservations. 

No one questions the advisability 
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or the necessity of good public rela- 
tions, but there are still today too 
many of us who do not appreciate 
that our public policy problem is not 
being correctly handled by us. 


Widely Differing Attitude of 
Two Executives 


But recently the writer talked with 
two prominent executives regarding 
public relations. One of them was 
very definite in his statements and 


A Duty 


E AS executives have 
-¥ time and take time to 
ascertain within reason 
whether the schedules of 
our transportation depart- 
ment are efficient sched- 
ules; whether the mechani- 
cal department is efficiently 
maintained and _ operated. 
It is just as much our duty 
as executives to inform our- 
selves as to whether our 
advertising and publicity 
are being carried on ef- 
ficiently and in a reasonably 
satisfactory manner. 


W. H. SAWYER 
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thoughts as to the satisfactory han- 
dling of his own public relations 
problem. To my mind his public 
relations problem was being handled 
most unsatisfactorily, most disad- 
vantageously to the executive him- 
self and to the corporation which he 
represented. But to listen to this 
man you would have thought that he 
stood in the front rank as a leader in 
the satisfactory handling of his pub- 
lic relations problem. My experience 
would prove his measuring stick 
wrong. It is a fact that his attitude 
today is considerably different from 
what it was ten years ago, but my 
thought is that it will take another 
ten years of progress before he will 
be up with the requirements of to- 
day. 

The second executive was just as 
blunt and definite in his statements, 
but they were to the effect that he 
fully realized the extent to which he 
and his company were lacking in the 
correct handling of this problem. 
This executive has a national public 


policy record of which he has a right 
to be proud. Yet he lamented the 
fact that as yet he had been unable 
to do many things which he knew 
needed to be done. The problem is 
so big, so important that the man 
who thinks he is handling it entirely 
correctly is but fooling himself. It 
needs the best thought, ability and 
energy which we can give it. Again 
1 say, none of us is doing his full 
duty along this line. 

None of us practices all we preach; 
none of us practices all those things 
which we know are good business so 
far as our public relations policy is 
concerned; none of us exerts him- 
self to the extent that he should; 
none of us executive operators makes 
his public relations problem his per- 
sonal, individual business to the ex- 
tent that he should. 
take a look at ourselves. Not a one 
of us is doing himself or his corpora- 
tion full justice along this line, and 
as a class we are not doing what we 
think we are doing. 

I say all this despite the fact that 
today we are all doing the kind of a 
job that merits approbation. My 
point is that we can all of us do a 
better job if we will but analyze and 
study this particular human problem 
in the same way that we study and 
analyze our mechanical and electrical 
problems. The executive who is to- 
day doing the best job is the execu- 
tive who appreciates the magnitude 
of his public relations problem and 
understands it well enough to realize 
that he is not doing all that should 
be done. 


Factors of a Sound Public 
Relations Policy 


It has, of course, been reviewed 
many times before, but let us again 
review some of the important fea- 
tures which make for a sound public 
relations policy. Let us clearly keep 
in mind also that in order to accom- 
plish the most from a public rela- 
tions standpoint we must get the 
public—our customers—to believe in 
us and to respect us. The problem, 
therefore, resolves itself into a de- 
termination of what we should do in 
order that we may bring about this 
belief in our honesty of purpose and 
in our ability. It goes without say- 
ing that our customers cannot be- 
lieve in us if our employees, who are 
our direct associates and our repre- 
sentatives, do not thoroughly believe 
in us. : 


We must all 


To my mind here is the con- 
necting link between public relations 
and employee relations. 

It also is apparent that our cus- 


tomers cannot believe in our ability — 


if we do not operate efficiently. But 


even though we must give good and — 


efficient service if we are to satisfy 
our customers, yet having done these 
things which within reason all of us 
are doing today, we cannot expect 
the public—our customers—to be- 
lieve either in our honesty of pur- 
pose or in our ability if we do not 
acquaint them with the facts. 
Newspaper advertising is, of 
course, our best medium, bar none. 
Today few would deny that state- 
ment. On the other hand, it is only 


a minority that fully appreciates the _ 


value of this proved medium. To 
paraphrase my previous statement, 
none of us does too much newspaper 
advertising. All of us fail to take 
full advantage of this opportunity to 
lay the facts before our customers. 
More true yet it is that the most of 
us today fail to get full advantage 


Tell the Facts 


UR customers cannot 

believe in our ability if 
we do not operate efh- 
ciently. But even though 
we must give good and 
efficient service if we are 
to satisfy our customers, - 
yet having done these 
things which within reason 
all of us are doing today, 
we cannot expect the public 
—our customers—to believe 
either in our honesty of 
purpose or in our ability if 
we do not acquaint them 
with the facts. 

W. H. SAWYER 


out of the money which we do spend 
for newspaper advertising. 

With the situation as it exists to- 
day it is an unquestioned fact that 
we simply cannot have good public 
relations if we do not use newspaper 
advertising. The problem of news- 
paper advertising and publicity re- 
quires, however, the same, if not 
more, executive supervision, analysis 
and thought than do other main de- 
partmental activities. We as exec- 
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utives have time and take time to 


ascertain within reason whether the 
schedules of our transportation de- 
partment are efficient schedules; 
whether the mechanical department 


‘is efficiently maintained and oper- 


ated. It is just as much our duty 
as executives to inform ourselves as 
to whether our advertising and pub- 


Increased Fares are Necessary to 
Meet Rapidly Accruing Deficits 


‘We have filed application with the Dlinois Commerce Com- 

© mission for increase in cash fare fromm ¢ to 10c, and for incresse 
iin ticket fare from two for ISc to Gve for 40c, and have asked that 
consolidated and heard by the Commission 


When we filed our application on May 26 tor 2 ten-cent cath 
fare, with four tickets for 30c, we believed that we were entitled 
ne pu ould rom this 


The Cost of a Car Ride 
Compared With the Cost 
of an Automobile Ride 


East St. Louis Railway Company 
By W. H. Sawyer, President 


licity are being carried on efficiently 
and in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. 


How to Advertise 


The time has passed when it is 
necessary to preach to the multitude 
the necessity of newspaper advertis- 
ing, but the important point today is 
to stress how to advertise. The mere 
payment of money to the newspaper 
without efficient supervision of the 
publicity department and of the ad- 
vertising is distinctly to be guarded 
against. This lack of proper super- 
vision is altogether too common. In 
some cases there is the mistaken idea 
that all that is necessary is to pay 
for advertising. In other cases in- 
efficiency is caused by lack of super- 
vision by the executive. A harmful 
reaction will come from this sort of 


advertising, and it is all unnecessary. 
Far. better not to advertise at all 
than to use “copy” just to fill space. 
It is just as foolish to operate a 
given number of car-miles regardless 
of the service rendered as it is to 
fill a certain amount of space in the 
newspapers regardless of the merit 
of the copy. I want to emphasize 


= sani 


The Cost of Money Is Part 
of the Cost of the Car Ride 


(THE largest item entering into the cont of « car ride 

is Whe money paid to labor. Wages paid motor: 
men and condoctors are over 100% higher than in 
V914. The money pent for materials snd tupplies is 


The Cost of the Car Ride 


The East St. Louis Railway Company has today filed with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission new rates of 10c¢ cash fare with 
four tokens for 30c to supersede present fare of 8c cush with two 
tokens for 15c. 


This new rate will presumably be suspended hy the Commis- 
sion pending a public hearing. at which time exhibits and testi- 
mony will be submitted setting forth the facts as to the company’s 
financial situation and the reasons the new rate of fai‘e is neces- 
sary 


In the meantime the company will give in a series of adver- 
lusements in these columns very complete publicity as to these 
facts. We shall also be pleased to explain the situation person- 
ally. or to give any needed data or information, to interested indi- 
viduals or organizations, 


East St. Louis Railway Company 
By W H. SAWYER, President. 


Part of a Series of Newspaper Adver- 
tisements in Which the Story Was 
Told in East St. Louis 


the fact that there is today too much 
of a tendency to waste money in ad- 
vertising, because the executive does 
not yet appreciate the value of care- 
fully analyzed advertising written by 
a trained expert and properly dis- 
played. Further, let us keep in mind 
that inefficiency in our advertising 
naturally leads the newspaper editor 
and our customers to think that we 
are inefficient in our other depart- 
ments. 

We must not be content with the 
assumption that we are doing our 
full duty toward informing our 
public through the medium of news- 
paper advertising either as to our 


‘honesty of purpose or as to our 


ability, but every day, every minute 
of the day, every executive and every 
one of his associates must be on the 
job spreading the facts and bearing 
out these facts. The publicity spe- 
cialist is a most helpful asset. But 
publicity must be every one’s job, 
and the leader of them all must be 
the operating executive, who should 


Would You Lend Money 
Without Interest? 


When you by hard work and careful saving suc- 
ceed in accumulating some money which you wish to 
invest, would you be willing to lend that money with- 
out receiving any interest on it? Of course, you 
would not, and yet that in effect ia what Gouencial inter- 
2s hack of the East St. Louis Railway Compssy'have 


Efficient Operation 
Has Decreased the Cost 
of the Car Ride 


‘THE Miinois Commacrce Commission estimeted at the 

time that the present rate of fare was set that the 
total revenue under the present cate of fare would be 
spproximetely $1,205,000 per year. 


ln go year since that Ume have the revesues 
equalled $1,205,000, and the average revenue for the 
last (our years hae been approximately $1,115,090 or 
$90,000 per year lees than was estimated 


This decresse in revenue bas been largely daete 
changed conditiona, but if we hed not met these 
changed conditions and decreased revenue by more 
efficient operation we would long ago have been forced 
{0 go to the Commision (or an increased fare. 


East St Lous Railway Company 


By W H SAWYER, Presideor 


so conduct himself that he is an in- 
spiration to his associates, so that 
they are not only ready, but willing 
and sincerely desirous of doing their 
share toward informing the public 
as to just what we are doing, and 
more particularly as to why we are 
doing it. 

All employees must be kept gen- 
erally well posted as:to company con- 
ditions and policy. The publicity 
specialist particularly must be so 
close to the whole organization that 
he has complete information as to 
the plans and policies, and can speak 
with authority second only to the 
operating executive. The publicity 
man should know the public policy of 
the company as well as the transpor- 
tation superintendent knows his 
schedules and the reasons for them. 

Newspaper advertising, while the 
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prime essential, is but one of the 
requisites of a correct public policy 
program. The electric railway exec- 
utive should take an important part 
in community welfare, although this 
cannot be overdone or he will be 
justly criticised. I believe that the 
average executive is not doing his 
full duty to his company or his com- 
munity in that he does not do enough 
public speaking. People may all read 
the newspaper advertisments, the 
placards, the signboards and the 
company publications, but nothing is 
so impressive as the spoken word, 
especially when it is reinforced by 
publication in the news columns as 
worth-while news. 

No operating executive is so busy 
but that he can and should appear 
personally before regulatory com- 
missions and councils, and also be- 
fore public clubs and associations, 
and tell his story so that those pres- 
ent may have first-hand information, 
and also be able to judge for them- 
selves as to the ability, and sincerity 
of the speaker. Customer ownership, 
while not practicable for all, has had 
a decidedly healthy tendency toward 
curbing unfair opposition. 


When Things Go Wrong 


It is indeed a severe test of an 
operating executive’s ability in con- 
nection with his public relations 
policy to awake to an appreciation of 
the fact that apparently his efforts 
have gone largely for naught, as the 
public has in part again turned 
against him and his company, when 
to the executive’s mind such action is 
unfair and unwarranted. These are 
the times that try men’s souls. The 
attitude of the public at such a time 
burns and hurts, and must, perforce, 
leave some scar. It is at times such 
as these that the real caliber of the 
executive is displayed. An admis- 
sion on his part that a sound public 
relations policy is not worth while, 
or a single action which forces a loss 
of respect, must be prevented. It is 
but natural that at such times a man 
will tend to lose heart. Unjust crit- 
icism hurts, but the reaction from it 
should be calm, analytical reflection. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that the electric railway’s public re- 
lations problem is, bar none, harder 
to solve than is the public relations 
problem of any other industry. A 
monopoly of any kind is handicapped 
in dealing with the public, al- 
though the unfavorable reaction can 


be largely overcome by proper ex- 
planations of the advantages. of 
monopoly through the mediums of 
advertising, public speaking and 
other publicity. 

When the executive is faced with 
the realization that some of.his cus- 
tomers are against him in spite of 
all he has done to satisfy them and 
to acquaint them with the facts, he 
must not accept the conclusion that 
a sound, fair public relations policy 
is not worth while. If he analyzes 


Speak More 


BELIEVE that the aver- 

age executive is not doing 
his full duty to his com- 
pany or his community in 
that he does not do enough 
public speaking. People 
may all read the newspaper 
advertisements, the _ pla- 
cards, the signboards and 
the company publications, 
but nothing is so impressive 
as the spoken word, espe- 
cially when it is reinforced 
by publication in the news 
columns as _ worth-while 
news. No operating execu- 
tive is so busy but that he 
can and should appear per- 
sonally before regulatory 
commissions and councils, 
and also before public clubs 
and associations, and tell 
his story so that those pres- 
ent may have first-hand in- 
formation, and also be able 
to judge for themselves as 
to the ability and sincerity 
of the speaker. 

W. H. SAWYER 


the situation carefully from an un-. 


prejudiced standpoint, possibly he will 
see where he himself failed to carry 
out his ideals—possibly he. will ap- 
preciate that there is more to this 
public relations question than he had 
realized, and that there yet remains 
much for him to do. Even if he is 
convinced that he has done his full 
share and is right and sound in his 
views, he must remember that, win 
or lose, he must retain the respect of 
his patrons. I am making no argu- 
ment to “lie down” when one is right 


and knows beyond question that he 
is right. I prefer not to fight—but 
I do not believe it is a sound public 
relations policy to make a practice 
of giving in to the unfair demands 
of a minority, when giving in would 
imperil my company or its ability to 
do its duty to the community it 
serves. 

There still seems to be a thought 
in the minds of some that good pub- 
lic relations can only be brought 
about by “playing the game” with 
selfish, cheap politicians and petty 
grafters. This not only is unnec- 
sary, but in fact is not conducive to 
a sound public relations policy. It 
is, however, still continued by some 
executives or their associates and ex- 


cused by them as being necessary. 


The fact.is that generally this is 
done because the particular indi- 
vidual likes to do it, or because he 
considers it the easiest way. But it 
is not the lasting, sound way. No 
cure-all is available. Unfortunately, 
satisfactory public relations are not 
something which we can go out on 
the market and buy and be sure of 
delivery. Often when they could be 
secured the price demanded by the 
public would be higher than the com- 
pany could afford to pay. Making 
money for our company and properly 
serving our public and our civic com- 
munities must go hand in hand, for 
in the final analysis we cannot have 
satisfactory public relations unless 
our company is making within rea- 
son a fair return upon a fair value. 

A sound, sincere public policy pro- 
gram is certainly worth while. It 
has already appreciably changed the 
public from an attitude of suspicion 
and hostility to one where there is a 
definite trend toward a desire to be 
of constructive assistance. A con- 
tinuation of this program can accom- 
plish even more. This must be so— 
our problems are in reality the com- 
munity’s problems. Our interests 
are mutual. When we get the com- 
munity to realize this fully and act 
accordingly we will have no real pub- 
lic relations problem. 

The writing of this article has 
brought to me new thoughts. It has 
made me think. From now on I will 
attempt to do a better job than I 
have done before. If it serves the 
purpose of making you think of the 
magnitude of the task before us and 
the possible ways of better solving 


] 


it, I will have accomplished all that ; 


could be expected. 


> * 
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Lhe Automotive Vehicle 
and Its Effect on Transportation 


By John A. Dewhurst 


Associate Editor ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


An analysis of the tremendous growth 
of the transportation field indicates the 
soundness of the electric rail car and the 
need for auxiliary types of bus service 


RANSPORTATION as an 
48 industrial problem today 
is bigger than either the 
railway or the bus and 
its solution will require a vision un- 
hampered by creed or bias. The 
condition most to be feared in this 
new situation is not the competition 
of one form of vehicle with another 
—hbut that we as electric railway 
operators may be so cramped and 
narrow in our outlook that our 
“minds will fail to register the true 
picture’ before us and to appreciate 
fully the kaleidoscopic changes that 
have taken place and that will con- 
tinue in the immediate future. 
For more than 25 years the rail- 
ways have been natural monopolies, 
in principle and in fact, save for 
some minor exceptions. They ought 
to be today but they are not. The at- 
tempts during the last ten years to 
uphold this basic principle have been 
far from satisfactory. Not that rail- 
ways as such have lost their monopo- 
listic standing, but as carriers of the 
same share of the passengers, they 
have lost ground to the automotive 
vehicle in its various forms. This 
has been caused by the insistent de- 
mands of the public for more and 
different kinds of service. Hence for 
_ the moment and perhaps for a while 
longer we must recognize the situa- 
tion as being on a competitive basis. 
Whether the automobile caused 
this demand or the demand the auto- 
mobile is of little consequence today. 
They are both here, and if we inter- 
pret the results correctly we must 


admit that the national riding habit 
has increased in proportions un- 
dreamed of twenty years ago. A 
further significant conclusion to be 
drawn is that the public is willing to 
pay rates that will cover not only 


Muay Yo 
Taxis 


Electric 


Private Automobil 
nigtees 70.0 % 


An Estimate of Passenger-Miles. The 
Riding Habit Has Increased from 
10,000,000,000 Passenger-Miles in 1902 
to 130,000,000,000 in 1924 


relatively large operating expenses 
but the capital investment as well. 

During the last few years the bus 
has loomed up as a serious com- 
petitor of the railway. The super- 
ficial observer quickly came to the 
conclusion that it was destined to 
supersede the railway. Actually, 
had the bus grown up with the rail- 
way it would be suffering today from 
the same competitor as the railway, 
namely, the private automobile, but 
since it is starting as a new venture 
it has no background from which it 
may gage its future. 


co-ordinated into a unified whole. The 
people want better transportation by rail 
and by rubber, not necessarily a particu- 
lar kind, but a better quality 


Due to a lack of understanding of 
the field of transportation that exists 
today and the elements of the prob- 
lem the average bus operator is mak- 
ing a nearsighted mistake. When he 
decides to start a bus line he looks 
covetously at the railway and builds 
a bus as near like a street car as pos- 
sible, planning to glean some of the 
railway’s business along its route. 
He may offer a lower fare, often ac- 
companied by a poorer service, but 
always with an attempt at a like kind 
of service. 

Both the average street railway 
manager and the bus operator have 
failed to grasp the proportions of the 
problem. They do not realize that 
the greatest competitor for all forms 
of common carrier transportation is 
the private automobile, and that if 
the bus succeeds in ruining a specific 
railway, the private automobile may 
succeed in ruining the bus as well— 
and quickly, too, if the bus must take 
on the burden of a peak-load condi- 
tion. 

The necessity of co-ordination be- 
comes clearly evident when ic is real-, 
ized that 70 per cent of the total 
passenger riding is in private auto- 
mobiles. While much of this is 
pleasure riding and not obtainable by 
common carriers, a large proportion 
certainly represents a possible field 
for a common carrier, if proper vehi- 
cles are operated in a manner appeal- 
ing to this class. 

In the larger sense there is little 
to gain by establishing a bus system 
to compete with a railway that as a 
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Table I—Summary, 1902 to 1922, of Gen 


Numbersof companies sn... ee. sie bine 
Number of operating companies............ 
Miles of single track operated.............. 
Numbertof employcessi.2. 55-1. ees 
Number of passenger cars... 0a. . occieee  - 
Number of revenue passengers (including pay transfer) 
Number of revenue passengers per mile of track.... 
Operating TEVEnUES 2 ire. apis es eer eet 


Operating expenses sis nicer ler retlsrere ree 


1922 1917 
BRERA Nc 1,200 1,307 
es 858 943 
BAA en: 2 43,931.86 44,835.37 
ee A 300,523 294,826 
2 doe ae 77,301 79,914 
12,666,557,734 11,304,660,462 
288,600 252,323 


$1,016,719,092 
$727,795,168 


$709,825,092 
$452,594,654 


Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues (per 


cent) 


71.6 63.8 


eral Operating Statistics—U. S. Census Reports 


1912 1907 1902 
1,260 1,236 987 
975 945 817 
41064.82 34,381.51 22,576.99 
282,461 221,429 140,769 
76,162 70,016 60,290 
9,545,554,667 7,441,114,508 4,774,211,904 
232,556 216,522 212,217 
$567,511,704 .$418,187,858 $247,553,999 
$332,896,356  $251,309,252  $142,312,597 
58.:7 60.1 57.5 


whole handles only 25 per cent of the 
passenger-miles today, when there is 
an untapped field representing 70 
per cent of the travel and which 
has little competition. Every com- 
mon carrier should try to invent 
ways and means to entice the private 
automobile owner to leave his ma- 
chine at home, at least for business 
trips, and use a service that will ap- 
peal to him as a substitute for the 
satisfaction of driving his own car. 


Distinctive Type Bus and Taxi 
Service Necessary 


This urge for better transporta- 
tion must be answered by better elec- 
tric car service and by better auto- 
mobile service. To this end the re- 
cent installation in several forward- 
looking cities of special high-speed 
de luxe buses at an increased fare, 
from outlying residential communi- 
ties to the business centers, looping 
around to adequately serve the prin- 
cipal buildings, etc., is a move in the 
right direction. 

Another service recently started in 
several large cities is to offec a high- 
grade bus service paralleling heavy 
arteries and providing a comfortable 
seat for every passenger. This 
should be an important step in draw- 
ing patronage from private cars. It 
is a mistake to duplicate car service, 
but improved buses should be used 
at increased fares. 

Express buses, perhaps of a 
smaller seating capacity, between 
logical transportation centers such 


as railroad stations, between stations 
and hotels, and between suburban 
centers and city centers should also 
provide a service that will make in- 
roads upon the present largest un- 
tapped field—that of the private 
automobile. To be successful such 
new services, must duplicate or im- 
prove upon those desirable features 
that caused their inception. 

There is no good reason why the 
taxi itself should not be co-ordinated 
in a unified system to provide the 
specialized service for which it was 
intended. The elimination of com- 
petition among rival companies and 
the dispatching of cabs from sta- 
tions located at frequent intervals 
would save upward of half the pres- 
ent mileage now non-revenue produc- 
ing and would eliminate much of the 
senseless cruising of taxicabs along 
the streets, now so common in our 
large cities. 

Such moves will bear a twofold 
benefit to the carrier company, first 
to regain revenue lost ten years 
ago, and second to reduce congestion 
of street traffic and parking that will 
enable such services to be operated 
with greater dispatch and lower 
costs. 

Sightseeing buses are logically a 
function of a co-ordinated system. 
In 1924 there were 1,500 such buses. 
This business is particularly attrac- 
tive to a company operating many 
buses in scheduled service. Sight- 
seeing is generally an off-peak load 
and should fit in admirably between 


Table II—Income and Expense per Revenue Passenger, 1902 to 1922 
—U. S. Census Reports 


Taxes 


1922 1917 1912 1907 1902 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ity 8 27a G46 6.14. 5: 780° 5,95 
re Ge 5.74 4.00 3.49 3.38 2.98 
vihon 0.51 0.40 OPs7. 0.27 0.27 
staspor gees Ke 1.20 1.19 1.10 0.97 
o 8 sey OAL. 0.14 0.18 0.11 0.02 
eer mk i Ho 0.72 0.91 0.92 1.01 


eS aa 00000 656565656 — 000606505 


the morning and evening rush hours. 
This arrangement would give a 
greater load factor on such buses as 
could be used for this combined serv- 
ice. Even the seasonal variations be- 
tween winter and summer tend to 
balance, as the scheduled riding is 
generally higher in winter, while the 
tourist travel contributing to the 
sightseeing business is greatest in 
the summer months. 


Twenty Years of Electric 
Railway Operation 


A problem once understood is half 
solved. Our industrial friends, long 
used to competition, resort to fre- 
quent and ‘searching analyses and 
surveys of the field of their en- 
deavor so that they may direct their 
service and sales effort to the great- 
est advantage. Why should we not 
attempt to visualize our own situa- 
tion frankly so that we may, have a 
basis from which to work? 

While transportation as a whole 
embraces the trunk-line railroads, 
these remarks are confined to the 
city, suburban and interurban fields, 
for many years quite thoroughly 
served by the electric railways. 

Many figures that clearly show 
trends in the transportation industry 
are found in the U. S. Census re- 
ports. While the latest is for 1922, 
it is the last series of complete census 
figures for the country that is avail- 
able. 

The number of passenger cars has 
shown but a small increase in twenty 
years, from 60,290 in 1902 to 77,301 
in 1922, receding but slightly from 
the peak year reported of 79,914 in 
1917. 

At the beginning of 1925 figures 
compiled by ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL show that in the interven- 
ing three years since the last census 
figures the number of cars in service 
has increased to 82,450. 

_The number of revenue passengers 
(including pay transfer passengers) 
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has increased steadily from 4,774,- 
000,000 in 1902 to the peak year of 
record in 1922 of 12,666,000,000 (see 
Table I), nearly three times as many 
riding on 28 per cent more cars in 
the span of twenty years. With in- 
creased tariffs the gross revenue like- 
wise increased each five-year period 
from $247,554,000 to $1,016,719,000 
in 1922, an increase of more than 
four times. It should not be lost 
sight of that as fares were increased 
there was a general increase in the 
tendency to apply a transfer charge. 
This would tend to throw out of line 
the calculations of revenue passen- 
gers. An analysis of these figures, 
however, indicates that the average 


per cent to 71.6 per cent in the re- 
spective ten-year periods. 

While the automobile unquestion- 
ably limited the growth of railway 
transportation during this twenty- 
year period, taken by and large it is 
doubtful: whether the situation on 
the revenue basis existing during 
the last several years would have 
warranted the tremendous increased 
facilities that would have been neces- 
sary had there been no automobile. 
The increase of more than 400 per 
cent in operating expenses and only 
300 per cent in gross revenue for less 
than 200 per cent increase in busi- 
ness would be bound to cross the line 
some place, especially in view of the 


We must not, however, overlook 
the mistake of the past, that has 
never been rectified even to this day, 
in that a proper renewal reserve to 
cover depreciation and obsolescense 
has never been set up. The capital- 
ization of today is something more 
than $5,000,000,000. Assuming that 
this represents an investment a large 
part of which must be renewed every 
25 years, we should receive at least a 
cent per revenue passenger to cover 
the item of renewals alone if the 
electric railway is to be a sound 
financial venture that will attract 
new capital necessary for extension 
and improvements coincident with 
growth. 


The Taxi Flood at Herald Square, New York City 


fare per revenue passenger in 1902 
was 5.182 cents and that it increased 
to 8.026 cents in 1922, or nearly 55 
per cent. . 
Essentially this corresponds to the 
average interurban fare increase 
from something less than 2 cents per 
mile to the present general average 
of 3 cents, and the average urban 
fare of 5 cents in eatly days to the 
present, which probably lies beneath 
7z and 8 cents. From this we con- 
clude that the pay transfer has not 
changed the situation materially. 
Operating expenses tell another 
story. From $142,313,000 in 1902 
they more than doubled in 1912 and 
again more than doubled to $727,- 
795,000 in 1922. The operating ratio 
increased from 57.5 per cent to 58.7 


fact that those expenses, falling in 
the category of fixed charges, like- 
wise increased in value per unit of 
physical property in much the same 
proportion as operating expenses. 

Table II illustrates this point more 
clearly, showing the increase in 
taxes, interest and other deductions, 
which, added to the disproportionate 
increase in operating expenses, has 
resulted in a steady decline in sur- 
plus from 1.01 cents per passenger 
to 0.45 cent in the course of the 
twenty-year period under considera- 
tion. To obtain the same margin of 
surplus in 1922 as in 1902 an in- 
crease of 0.56 cent per passenger 
was needed. This would mean about 
7 per cent more revenue, taken by 
and large over the country. 


Table III compares the gross reve- 
nues, operating expenses, and net 
revenues in the units of track mile- 
age, car mileage and revenue passen- 
gers carried. This study shows in 
another way the disproportion be- 
tween the increases in revenues and 
operating expenses. 

An analysis of the data in relation 
to the population of the United States 
indicates that the average inhabitant 
rode 60 times in 1902, 85 times in 
1907, 100 times in 1912, 111 times in 
1917, and 116 times in 1922. The rid- 
ing habit has just short of doubled in 
twenty years. To obtain this factor, 
along with the growth in population, 
the total number of passengers has 
nearly trebled. Compare this with 
the increase in facilities provided of 
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Table II—Operating Revenues and Expenses and Net Operating 


Revenue per Mile of Track, per Car-Mile, and per Revenue 
Passenger, 1922, 1917, 1912 and 1907— 
U. S. Census Reports 


Class and Account 


Number of operating companies............ 


Ratio of operating expenses to operating 
revenues (per cent)iai petites Face tikes 


Per mile of track: 

Operating revenues aces cen ners 
RaidlwayoperationSs. 5-455 teem 
Auxiliary/operations® 2.0520). see 

Operating iexpensesinen es entree ees 
Railway opérations.a uence eerie 
Avooliary operations... tenets 

INetoperating ireventicw aan yer eae 
Railway-operationss ee 2c sates eee 
Auxiliary,;operations.emmsen icon) 

Per car-mile: 

Operating revemuet ae enemies 
Railway operations). \ii.a4 sees ae 
Auxiliary,operations spr ante eee 

Operating expenses:0 5) le oe nes oe 
Railway, operations 2a. c sen eee 
Auxiliary operations ys stecrin sae arse 

Netoperating Tevenuerya. ates. ci nine 
Railway operations say sane eee 
Ajrxiliary, operations. <1 eke eee 


Per revenue passenger: 

Operating reventies: 7 245 steno eae 
Passengern 2342 ec ealn ee een ie oan 
Allother. fea 6. tints Sin caine stenieate iar heiress 

Operating expenses. .n;yo aes nae cen 
Railway! operations... ..).-4 a) aoe 
Auxiliary operations: «a2 ..4 4s ore 

Netioperating revenue cc: oe eae 


1922 1917 1912 1907 
858° 943 975 939 
7126 63.8 58.7 60.1 

» 
$23,143 $15,832 $13,820 $12,268 
21,066 SSO Toil ya cee ital oeeenc oleae 
2,077 Sol > aes ol Bue 
16,566 10,095 8,107 W333 
15,446 ONS OG) - veins Nae eee eee 
1,120 (2)2 ar RL te irs, tre Se 
6,577 SYA) 5713 4,895 
5,621 BeOS Ph. NT wey eee 
956 632) Ai i? ery ees 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
47.85 Shin ye 29.53 25.97 
43.56 ORRGROa: ©... 3)/oyst oleracea 
4.29 DISET Ro EERO Ea rE OTL A et 
34.25 D3 sy W732 15.61 
31.94 LAG a eS: 
2.31 TEAC ee. is ee ane ete 
13.60 12.02 WAP ‘10.36 
11.62 13S aR I oe TE oe 
1.98 Mae 30s ie sien eee eee 

e 

8.02 6.28 5.95 5.63 
6.74 5.34 Ba 5.15 
1.28 0.94 0.68 0.49 
5.74 4.00 3.49 3.39 
5:35 Bee is Cubicle cs Shean Nee 
0.39 CUEDSi Msi Sichcr. co Meee eater 
2.28 2.28 2.46 2.25 


28.7 per cent in cars (greater capaci- 
ties of modern cars would give a 
higher figure on a seat basis) and 
100 per cent increase in single track 
mileage—to handle nearly 200 per 
cent more passengers. This cer- 
tainly indicates an increased factor 
of use. It must be remembered that 
these figures represent the bulk con- 
ditions taken over the country as 
a whole and may be far afield in the 
consideration of local conditions in 
any one section. 


Twenty Years of Automobile 
History 

Turning for the moment to auto- 
motive production and registration, 
we find that from the four machines 
produced *and operated in 1895 the 
industry has grown in prodigious 
leaps as follows: 


Bus statistics have not been segre- 
gated until recent years. For 1924 
the allocation of the estimated 60,000 
buses operating in the United States 
were as follows: 


Motor buses used as common car- 
riers by independent operators... 


31,100 
Motor buses used as common car- 


riers by electric railways......... 3,250 
Hotelivehiclesswar ad ceittn: . oh cee 1,000 
School busesiuesaeee foams cles 20,000 
Sightseeing, tourist and contract... 1,500 
Industrial use, including real estate, 

department store, factory,etc.... 2,900 
Railroad terminal companies...... 250 

Lotala924cQNcAsCi@s)\ an .e8ecn 60,000 


Well over half of the buses are 
used as common carriers. Of these 
less than 10 per cent are operated by 
electric railways. Compared with 
the 77,300 electric cars, 34,350 buses 


Production and Registration of Passenger Automobiles and Trucks 


--——— Production — —— Registration —_ 

Passenger Cars Trucks Passenger Cars Trucks 
TO02. woke 6s. Sane ee 9,000. rgd eee ete 23: 000) fr i eee 
nl) Gas bonis eM a ET nora fe fees 356,000 22,000 902,609 41,400 
OD De TiN! tia ee ke 2,406,396 252,000 10,864,128 1,375;725 
NOQAT « tities shale eee ae 3,243,285 374,317 15,460,649 25151,352 


* Includes 97,904 cars and trucks of Canadian production. 
} Includes 130,519 cars and trucks of Canadian production. 


(From N. A. C. C. “Facts and Figures.” 
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appearing on the scene in very recent 
years is a formidable number despite 
the fact of their smaller carrying 
capacity. 


Transportation Value of 
Different Vehicles 


Unfortunately it is impossible to 
obtain reliable bus data comparable 
to that of electric railways, but in or- 
der to visualize the situation let us 
make certain assumptions and com- 
pare the results with a full knowl- 
edge of the absence of precision. 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
unit to use in visualizing the growth 
of transportation, per se, would be the 
passenger-mile—the number of miles 
a single passenger would have to 
travel in a year to equal the whole. 


It is obvious that certain assump- 


tions must be made to arrive at such 
a figure, but the results are so as- 
tounding that they are worthy of 
consideration. 

The average length of ride for 
electric car passengers has been as- 
sumed as 2.5 miles. On that basis 
the 12,666,000,000 revenue passen- 
gers then rode 31,666,000,000 miles. 

Data for motor vehicles is more 
complicated. Table IV shows the 
method of estimating the mileage op- 
erated by different classes of motor- 
driven vehicles operated in 1924 
based on assumed average gasoline 
consumption checked with the total 
domestic consumption in 1924. 

Assuming that an average of two 
passengers including the driver ride 
in a private automobile, 91,722,000,- 
000 passenger-miles of transporta- 
tion are given by this type of vehicle. 

Buses engaged in common carrier 
work in cities estimated at 18,800 are 
assumed to carry 2.42 revenue pas- 
sengers per bus-mile. This figure is 
the result of calculations made by 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation for 678 buses operated by 42 
electric railway companies. The 
average length of ride has beer 
assumed at 2 miles. The remaining 
15,550 buses are assumed to be in 
interurban service and that they 
average six passengers for every 
mile they run. The estimated 
1,030,500,000 bus-miles would ther 
be equivalent to 5,530,000,000 pas. 
senger-miles for both types. 

Taxicabs offer still further prob: 
lems. From authoritative estimates 
probably not more than half of the 
mileage is revenue producing, thé 
balance being spent in going to 01 
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from calls and in cruising. If the 
average revenue load were two pas- 
sengers this means that only one 
passenger per taxi-mile is the aver- 
age. The length of haul is assumed 
at 14 miles, so that this produces 
2,250,000,000 passenger-miles. con- 
tributed by this vehicle. All other 
forms of automobile operation are 
omitted as being non-competitive. 


Summarizing these results we 
have: 
Passenger-Miles Per Cent 
per Year of Total 
Electric cars.... 31,666,000,000 24.1 
Private automo- 
TLC Hepat eae 91,722,000,000 70.0 
Buses (common 
carriers)..... 5,530,000,000 4.2 
MPaxacabs.). 3... 2,250,000,000 Dez. 
Total passen- 
ger-miles.... 131,168,000,000 100.00 


—————————_—__—____ane 


Obviously many readers will apply 
different estimates of the factors 
used to construct this table, but 
taking this estimate for its worth 
the electric railways today aré han- 
dling but one-quarter of the total 
transportation business. More im- 
portant is the fact that the field 
of transportation: has grown from 
about 10,000,000,000 passenger-miles 
twenty years ago to more than 180,- 
000,000,000 passenger-miles today, as 
‘shown by the above estimate. 
Largest by far of the competitors 
is the private automobile, now han- 
dling nearly three-quarters of the 
total business, and the bus, although 
nearly half in numbers as compared 
to the electrie cars, but 3.8 per cent 
of the total business, and the taxi- 
cab but 1.7 per cent. 2 


Limiting Factors in 
Automobile Growth 


About four years ago a noted 
economist worked up three sets of 
compilations that would indicate (al- 
though he carefully avoided the 
_ prophecy) that the saturation point 
for private automobiles would be 
- about 20,000,000 machines, and that 
new machines would be manufac- 
tured only to replace these on the 
basis of an average six-year life. 
: With the production holding up as it 
has done since that time it hardly 
seems possible that the saturation 
point will be reached until after the 
20,000,000 mark is passed. The fac- 
tor of street congestion, almost. in- 
tolerable today, may become a potent 
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factor of limitation before that of 
economic possibility is reached. 

As we soar in automobile registra- 
tion year by year the apparent insist- 
ent desire to “‘ride on rubber,” or to 
obtain a ride of a higher class, seems 
to be exerting itself in the increase 
of bus operation and increased use 
of taxicabs. Certainly the increased 
costs of such transportation to the 
users indicates the desire for better 
transportation. 


Vital Points Summarized 


In summarizing we might observe 
that if the tremendous growth of 
automotive vehicles during recent 
years has not already wiped out the 
electric railways it is rather indica- 
tive that it will not. We must admit 
that the automobile has created a 
viding habit and a field largely of 
its own. 

This does not mean that all elec- 
tric rail operation can economically 
remain, and the sooner we face this 
fact and weed out the good from the 
bad in our rail operations, as well as 
our needless competition, the better 
it will be for the industry as a whole, 
and the sooner confidence will be re- 
stored in that large portion that will 
remain to serve an economic place in 
the conduct of our civic affairs. 

Better transportation facilities 
are demanded—by rail, by bus, by 


alone. This may not be possible, just 
as it was impossible to make every 
line of railway system pay its pro 
rata share. In case of retirements 
of one kind of service replaced by 
another, earnings should be allowed 
by our regulatory bodies to allow of 
the proper retirement of such aban- 
doned property on a fair basis over a 
reasonable length of time. This 
extremely important principle must 
be insisted upon or otherwise new 
capital on a proper basis will not be 
forthcoming. 

The managers of our electric rail- 
ways are fast approaching a realiza- 
tion of the problem. Our duty now 
is to carry the message to the banker 
and the investor. Once confidence 
is established by the proper approach 
and attitude of our managers to 
the situation in each locality, this 
should reflect itself in willingness 
of the people to absorb securities 
that are necessary for the improve- 
ments. 

The all-important moment is upon 
us, when out of the heterogeneous 
maze of sects and isms in transpor- 
tation there will most certainly rise 
up leaders with keen vision and the 
courage of their convictions to ac- 
complish the unification and co- 
ordination of all forms of street and 
interurban transportation. Who is 
more fitted to serve in this new 
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Table IV—Data Used in Calculation of Motor Vehicle Miles Based on 
Assumed Gasoline Consumption 


Number Estimated Miles 
of iles Motor per 
Vehicles per Year Vehicle-Miles Gallon, Gallons 
in U.S. er Vehicle per Year Est. of Gas 
Passenger automobiles*. 15,286,995 3,000 45,861,000,000 12 3,822,000,000 
IMIOtOr ticks aoe../..).)... 2,100,000 6,000 12,600,000,000 4 3,150,000,000 
Buses—common carriers 34,350 30,000 1,030,500,000 8 129,000,600 
Buses=-otheriuses.. 2... . 25,650 10,000 256,500,000 8 32,000,C00 
Taxicabs (estimated)... 100,000 15,000 1,500,000,000 10 150,000,000 
Official cars and trucks.. 44,986 5,000 225,000,000 15 15,000,000 
Grandstotalten.. ccd... 17,591,981 61,473,000,000 7,298,000,000 


* Estimated to arrive at bus and taxicab figures in states not keeping separate registration. 
Actual domestic gasoline consumption, 1924—7,780,625,085 gals. 
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taxi, and by other forms discussed, 
or not yet. discovered. 

Congestion of streets and high- 
ways will probably be the limiting 
factor first reached in determining 
the number of vehicles operated, and 
should serve as a means of greatest 
value in the unification of all trans- 
portation facilities. 

Co-ordinated service must be made 
to pay a fair return on the co-ordi- 
nated investment. Preferably each 
branch of the service should stand 


leadership than those men who by 
training, by experience and by. tradi- 
tion have created the great systems 
of railways that have been built dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 

The job is here. Most assuredly 
some one will take it. If the leader- 
ship falls to a group of men having 
no railway interests, it must follow 
that their solution of the problem 
will not be so favorable to the great 
investments in rails as might other- 
wise be possible. 


LOOKING SOUTH on Broad Street, 
showing typical midday traffic. 
It is near the end of this street 
that the municipal stadium is 
being erected and the Sesqui- 
Centennial will be held in 1926. 


LOOKING BAST on Market, a busy 
shopping district. Besides the 
surface cars is shown a New 
York bus loading in front of the 
Wanamaker Store. In the fore- 
ground are subway entrances. 


Philadelphia 


Four directions 


from the 
famous City Hall 


depicting a wide range 
of common carriers 
in the service 
of the people 


WEsT MARKET. Besides the sur- 
face cars there is a four-track 
subway for both subway-ele- 
vated trains and surface cars. 
At right is Broad Street station 
of P.R.R., in and out of which 
150 electric trains operate daily. 


NortTH BROAD STREET, showing 
subway construction in progress 
while maintaining vehicular 
traffic on the temporary planked 
surface. 
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Co-ordinating [Traffic Movement 
in Existing Streets 


By R. F. Kelker, Jr. 


Kelker, De Leuw & Company, 
Engineers, Chicago, Jil. 


~~ 

EMARKABLE growth of 
all classes of transporta- 
tion facilities during the 
past decade has, in many 
places throughout the United States, 
and particularly in all the densely 
populated centers, thrown a traffic 
burden upon our streets and high- 
ways far greater than that for 
which they were originally de- 
signed. Fifteen years or more 
ago the possibility of soon. reach- 
ing the saturation point was seri- 
ously discussed by automobile 
manufacturers. Nevertheless, the 
use of motor vehicles has increased 
from year to year, and with 17,000,- 
000 of them in the United States 
today the saturation point is still in 
the future. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in providing highways 
for motor cars. In the cities new 
streets have. been opened and old 
ones widened, thus increasing street 
capacities to meet the new demands. 
Yet the ability to buy automobiles 
far outruns the effort to provide 
adequate roadways. Lack of road- 
way space and the inability or failire 
to use existing facilities to their 
practical limit has resulted in serious 

financial losses in our large cities. 
Control of traffic in our Cities 
naturally has been left in the hands 
of the police departments. The early 
efforts were simply to break the flow 
of traffic streams in order to assist 
pedestrians to cross the streets. This 
work was more or less casual in its 
character. Today, however, regula- 
tion of traffic has become an impor- 
tant element of police duty. In the 
larger cities the chief of police 
should have the aid of a technical 
staff. Traffic duties should be 
placed in the hands of a deputy 
responsible for all traffic details, 
personnel, regulations, records, sur- 


_ Several simple remedies will do much to relieve 


the present congestion. 


The entire roadway 


should be available for moving vehicles. Elim- 
ination of left-hand turns and provision of good 
paving on all streets will improve conditions. 
Synchronized signals do not increase traffic speed 


veys and the like. This branch of 


the department should also handle 


all traffic complaints as well as 
suggestions for improvement of con- 
ditions. Through a well-equipped 
traffic bureau uniformity in both 
regulation and control would be 
assured. 


Parking Brings 
Little Trade 


ROHIBITION of park- 
ing can affect adversely 
only a preferential class. 
When owners of stores in 
our large retail districts get 
to the point where they 
have to depend upon the 
users of cars parked in front 
of them for any consider- 
able portion of their trade 
they may as well close the 
business. R. F. KELKER, JR. 


The personal qualifications for a 
man to be placed in control of traffic 
matters, aside from his ability to 
handle his men, are common sense 
and reasonable conservatism. The 
former should include knowledge of 
human nature. The latter will 
balance nicely the needs of opposing 
elements and prevent the desire to be 
up to date, causing the adoption of 
suggestions of irresponsible or prej- 
udiced persons. 


Maximum capacity of a given 
traffic artery is secured when the 
traffic units all move at a uniform 
speed and in a straight line. Con- 
sequently our congestion, aside from 
the necessary delay caused by the 
crossing of traffic streams, is due to 
standing vehicles, their speed being 
zero, and a variation of speeds of 
moving units from 5 to 30 miles per 
hour. These variations in speed 
encourage many drivers to weave in 
and out of the traffic lanes, thereby 
disorganizing the traffic flow as a 
whole. 

Abuse of street space by standing 
vehicles should be prevented. Deliv- 
ery of passengers and merchandise 
is a business and public necessity 
and must be regarded as such in all 
regulation. The mere storage of 
automobiles is not a public necessity, 
but simply a matter of private and 
personal convenience. ‘When such 
use of street space becomes an 
impediment to the orderly movement 
of other vehicles it becomes an abuse 
and should be prohibited. 

In every city today there are anti- 
parking regulations of one kind or 
another which prohibit the parking 
of cars on many streets that are not 
sufficiently wide to permit parking 
without reducing the required num- 
ber of traffic lanes. Usually these 
regulations take the form of reduc- 
ing the number of minutes a given 
car may stand at the curb. If the 
permissible time period is greater 
than that required to receive or dis- 
charge passengers or merchandise, 
then there is no advantage from a 
traffic point of view in requiring the 
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parked cars to be moved at intervals, 
regardless of the length of time that 
is permitted. No additional traffic 
lane is gained and the cars moving 
in or out of the parking spaces 
interfere with all other moving 
traffic. 

Further, in connection with park- 
ing, it must be remembered that in 


As a rule the greatest opposition to 
parking prohibition comes from busi- 
ness men’s associations. It is plain 
to any careful observer that while 
many cars are parked in front of our 
large stores, their drivers or pas- 
gengers never enter the store in 
front of which the car is parked. 
When owners of stores in our large 
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Fig. 1—In Wide Roadways Vehicles About to 


Turn Left Should 


Stop in a Center Lane and Complete the Turn 
When Cross Traffic Starts 
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Fig. 2—When Roadways Are Narrow Left Turns Are Better Made 
from the Outside Traffic Lane 


any large center there is not nearly 
enough space at the curbs to permit 
the parking of the cars of all persons 
who have business to transact. 
Consequently the prohibition of park- 
ing can affect adversely only a pref- 
erential class. In reality, it is the 
only method that can be adopted to 
place all drivers on the same basis 
and eliminate the favoring of a small 
but frequently vociferous element. 


retail districts get to the point where 
they have to depend upon the users 
of cars parked in front of them for 
any considerable portion of their 
trade they may as well close the busi- 
ness. 

As a left-hand turn blocks all 
opposing traffic, the method of its 
control is of utmost importance. 
Where traffic is not heavy all left- 
hand turns should be made only from 


the lanes nearest the center line of 
the roadway and the movement 
should be otherwise free or at the 
will of the driver. When traffic is 
dense, however, further ‘restriction 
is necessary. 


Regulation of 
Left-Hand Turns 


On wide roadways, with capacity 
for eight or more lanes of traffic, the 
lane adjacent to the center line 
should be used exclusively for left- 
hand turns. Vehicles about to make 
a left-hand turn should take a posi- 
tion in this lane as close as possible 
to the intersection and should make 
the turn during the period in which 
the opposing traffic moves (see Fig. 
1). Necessarily such movements 
must be confined to those intersec- 
tions where traffic is under the 
control of an officer. 

On narrower roadways, where the 
number of vehicles turning to the 
left is a very small proportion of all 
traffic, such turns may readily be 
made from the outside lane of the 
roadway. There the vehicle which is 
to make the left-hand turn pulls out 
of the traffic lane and stands. When 
the opposing. traffic moves, these 
partially turned vehicles are in posi- 
tion to move out at the head of the 
column (see Fig. 2). 


Right-Hand Turns Cause 
Little Congestion 


Right-hand turns should be per- 
mitted from the outside of roadways 
only and there is usually no occasion 
for their prohibition. Elimination 
should be considered, however, when 
the number of such turns at any in- 
tersection is so large as to prevent a 
reasonably free flow of pedestrian 
traffic. 

Prompt cutting off of pedestrian 
traffic will aid in speeding up the 
vehicular traffic flow. But more 
important is the need of prohibiting 
all. parking or loading of vehicles 
within a reasonable distance of inter- 
sections, and at the same time in- 
stalling loading zones on _ streets 
where cars are operated, when the 
width of roadway permits. 

Where the sidewalk space is 
sufficient to hold pedestrians so that 
they can move with reasonable facil- 
ity, it is desirable that they obey the 
signal which controls the movement 
of other traffic. Whether this can 
or cannot be done must be deter- 
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‘mined by a careful study of the local 

conditions. 
city-wide regulation if it is at all 
feasible. 


Condition of Paving Affects 
Density of Traffic 


In every area there are certain 
intersections which are control 
points because of density of traffic 
flow induced by various local condi- 
tions. Frequently the relative im- 
portance of these points may be 
changed and congestion at them 


Vehicles Parked Sin 


diminished by providing good paving 
on all of the streets throughout the 
congested area, and also on streets 
which can be used to by-pass this 
area. f 


The adverse effect which poor 
paving, even on a single street, has 


upon the movement of traffic is fre- 
quently unnoticed. Still there is prob- 
ably no single item which has such 
a vital effect in causing congestion. 
Curb corners should be cut back so 
that right-hand turns can be made 
more easily. Where the existing 
width of roadways is such that by 
setting back the curb a few feet an 
additional traffic lane may be pro- 
vided, this should be done. In many 
eases a portion of the space used for 


This should be made a 


sidewalks would serve a better pur- 
pose if used to increase the width of 
the roadway. The cost of such work 
is relatively small. 

In all cities throughout the coun- 
try there is a demand for more 
traffic policemen. Municipal officials 
recognize this need and generally 
cannot get additional men ‘with- 
out a large increase in appropria- 
tions. 

It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, to find signals installed in con- 
gested areas in the belief that the 


of Roadway Available to Moving Traffic 


number of men assigned to crossing 
duty will be released for other work. 
This notion is widespread and, as 
far as I have observed, has no 
foundation in fact. 


Signals Do Not Speed Up 
Traffic 


Another misconception in regard 
to traffic signals is the frequent state- 
ment that they are necessary in 
order to speed up traffic. Any rea- 
sonably keen observer can ascertain 
that signals cannot or do not, speed 
up traffic. 

The greatest value of signals in 
outlying areas is to provide a means 
of stopping traffic on heavily traveled 
streets so that cross traffic may move 


and avoid cost of stationing officers 
at these locations. 

In congested districts at night, 
when the traffic peaks are over and 
the crossing men off, signals have a 
real value in assisting the safe mov- 
ing of traffic. 

The American tendency to run to 
extremes is well shown.in the great 
variety of signals that are now sold 
and the novelty and diversity of their 
appearance and lighting arrange- 
ments. Strong efforts should be 
made to secure simplicity of appa- 


gly, Two Abreast and at an Angle Greatly Reduce the Width 


ratus as well as uniformity in design, 
with lower cost of installation and 
operation. 

The relation between the move- 
ment of street cars and other vehic- 
ular traffic is extremely close. Our 
street car routes follow usually old 
well-established routes of years 
standing, long predating our auto- 
mobile traffic. Under present condi- 
tions these routes should be located 
to give the best of service and at 
the same time conform to modern 
street conditions. Adjustments of 
routing are just as important as ad- 
justments in schedule and running 
time. | 

Changes are made, if at all, 
with great reluctance, usually on ac- 
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count of apprehension of objections 
on the part of the public. 


If changes are required to meet . 


present conditions they should be 
made after a complete survey of the 
entire situation, with proper consid- 
eration of all factors, and not by a 
tinkering method. Ten years advo- 
cacy of rerouting in Chicago finally 
brought results in 1924. All lines 
entering the downtown district were 
rerouted, eleven ancient and. prac- 
tically useless lines were eliminated 
and complaints were received from 
some of the patrons of only one line. 
A vote taken on the case of this 
line in June of the present year 
showed 9,000 to 3,000 of its patrons 
showed that there were 9,000. to 
3,000 of its patrons in favor of the 
new routing. 

Changes in the downtown district 
called for the elimination of 75 and 
33 per cent of the left and right hand 
turns respectively. As a result much 
better operating conditions exist to- 
day. The police department followed 
by prohibiting vehicles from making 


left-hand turns in the area bounded 
by Lake Street, Wabash Avenue, Van 
Buren Street and Franklin Street, 
an area seven blocks long and six 
blocks wide in the heart of the city, 
and as a result all traffic movements 
have been vastly facilitated and the 
speed of street cars increased. From 
the increase in speed and the car- 
hours saved by the abandonment of 
lines that were nearly useless a sub- 
stantial saving in operating expenses 
has been effected. 


Widening of Streets 


Variation in the width of the road- 
way of the same _ thoroughfare 
brings about congestion. Widening 
and cutting through are’ therefore 
desirable where such conditions 
exist. A good street plan is of 
utmost importance, and when carried 
out in conjunction with the planning 
of rapid transit lines and co-ordi- 
nated with the local street railway 
system its value cannot be over- 
estimated. Provision should be 
made, however, to by-pass congested 


_checks 


areas, as any attempt to divert or 
distribute traffic after it reaches such 
areas will result in failure. It must 
also be remembered that these cen- 
ters expand, and consequently a point 
of diversion that now seems satis- 
factory may be completely lost by 
this expansion in a decade or two 
and the millions spent will be wasted. 
In planning street widening, which 
is extremely expensive, a far more 
important aim than the mere provi- 
sion of additional parking spaces 
must be kept in mind. 

There is no magic required to 
regulate traffic; it is a matter of 
good, sound common sense. Costs 
must be carefully considered and the 
expenditure made must be based 
upon real fact and not office assump- 


tion.__Too frequently are expensive 
improvements — 
planned from a paper point of view. 


made and 
The derivatives of field work must 
govern and not opinions based upon 
so-called supporting data. Learn 
conditions, know human nature, 
strive for simplicity and uniformity. 


At Broad and Market Streets, Newark, N. J., All Traffic Is Strictly Regulated. Neither Left-Hand Nor Right-Hand 
Turns Is Permitted. Pedestrians Must Conform to the Movement of Vehicles 
Which Is Controlled by Lights in the Signal Tower 
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What the Private Automobile 
Has Brought to Transportation 


By Edwin M. Walker 


President Schenectady Railway 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


T WAS about the year 
] 1896 that the first 
commercially successful 
pleasure car, or private 
automobile, as we now call’ it, ap- 
The electric railway was 


had a clear field, and being so far 
ahead of any previous means of 
urban transportation, the industry 
had grown to quite sturdy propor- 
tions. 

In the year 1899 there were pro- 
duced 3,700 pleasure cars. From 
that small beginning production has 
been so rapid and progressive that 
it is now at the rate of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 cars a year. Nat- 
urally during the past decade the 


_ use of the private automobile has 


been increasingly felt by the electric 
street car and wonder has been fre- 
quently expressed as to where the 
competition would end. At the pres- 
ent time, however, with street capac- 
ities having been reached in most 
cities and exceeded in others, it be- 
gins to appear that each of these 
vehicles—the street car and the auto- 
mobile—has its distinct niche in the 
transportation scheme or structure, 


so that there are certain uses_that 


the one can supply and the other 
cannot. 

Along with the growth in the use 
of the private automobile have come 
in regular development the bus, the 
coach and the truck, each one of 
which has brought its own species of 
annoyance and cause for worry in 
the mind of the traction man. To 
some the automobile has appeared as 
a sort of a boll-weevil that had come 
to exterminate and destroy, but to 
most of us it has always been, and 
let us hope it will always remain, a 
challenge. : 

The accumulated history and ex- 


During the past decade the use of the private 
automobile has been increasingly felt by the street 
railways, particularly in the smaller cities. The 
places of street car and bus are secure in the 


transportation plan. 


The 18,000,000 automo- 


biles in the country today have stimulated riding 
to a point scarcely dreamed of in the past. By 


taking advantage of the opportunity presented 


and furnishing the right kind of transportation, 
the possibilities of public service remain large 


perience of co-ordinated transporta- 
tion have not yet given good ground 
for the belief that the motor bus is 
destined to take the place of the 
street car. The enthusiastic feeling 
which in many minds followed the 
first stages of the development of the 
modern bus or coach, that here was 
the vehicle which would supplant 
the more than 100,000 electric cars 
designed and built to operate on steel 
rails in order to furnish urban, sub- 
urban and interurban transporta- 
tion, has gradually given place to the 


“feeling that the bus, as well as the 


private automobile, is not destined 
for so comprehensive a mission, but 
that it will, however, fit as a neces- 
sary part into the general scheme 
of furnishing utility transportation, 
and otherwise gratify the riding 
habit which has in the last quarter 
century been so highly developed in 
our people. 

So far as we can see now the place 
of the street car is secure as a 
vehicle for furnishing mass trans- 
portation, and it will so remain, the 
efficient medium that it is and has 
been, unless and until a cheaper 
method of furnishing a passenger- 
seat-mile has been discovered. In 
the buying of transportation, as in 
everything else, economics eventually 
comes to the fore, as evidenced by 
the recent story of the rich man who 


»plant existing agencies. 


sold the steam yacht in which he 
daily commuted between his summer 
home and his office, because he found 
that the cost of each one-way trip 
was $500. 

Bus transportation has, of course, 
come to stay, as has transporta- 
tion of freight by motor truck. We 
read that four leading manufac- 
turers in the first six months of the 
current year sold approximately 25,- 
000 buses and trucks, with a tend- 
ency being apparent at the end of 
the cited period toward increasing 
sales. But these vehicles have come 
rather to supplement than to sup- 
The field 
of both will be found in serving dis- 
tricts not adequately served by rail 
lines and in so serving them until 
their development in density of pop- 
ulation would justify economically 
the construction of rail lines to take 
their place. Even with this ideal 
attained, the rate of fare by bus will 
of necessity have to be governed by 
economic rather than competitive 
considerations. And that is why the 
agencies of urban transportation 
should be administered as a whole as 
a unified system, as only in this way 
can the lowest rate of fare and the 
most dependable form of service be 
given. 

Now the private automobile fits 
into the general scheme of urban 
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transportation, and is a competitor: 


of the organized urban system in 
the same way as the horse and buggy 
was in the old days, only with more 
telling effect. It is faster and more 
flexible; and besides there are a 
great many automobiles used be- 
cause the people are better able to 
own and care for them than they 
were to own and keep a horse and 
buggy. 

There are probably at the present 
time more than 18,000,000 automo- 
biles owned in this country, many of 
our cities showing double the number 
of registrations of three years ago. 
So here on the face of things is a 
quite formidable competitor, ever in- 
creasing in numbers, that has had 
to be reckoned with in the past and 
will have to be reckoned with in the 
future. Where the limit of satura- 
tion is, no one has yet been able to 
determine. Certainly the manufac- 
turers of automotive equipment be- 
lieve that it is as yet far away, so 
far away, in fact, that they feel 
that the industry will go forward 
at practically its present speed or at 
a greater one until the existing rate 
of production is needed to take care 
of renewals. 

Now if the rapidly advancing num- 
bers of automobiles in the hands of 
our people had been accompanied by 
a progressive and corresponding fall- 
ing off in the number of passengers 
carried by electric railways, then in- 
deed there would be cause for alarm 
and it would be time to order the 
shroud and the funeral baked meats, 
at least for our section of the trans- 
portation industry. 

For every street car ride taken in 
the United States at the present time 
there are at least six rides taken in 
automobiles. Yet there are 10 per 
cent more street car rides taken to- 
day than there were ten years ago, 
when there were more people riding 
in street cars than in automobiles. 

While the figures given represent 
the industry as a whole the effect of 
the competition in some localities 
has been very serious if not disas- 
trous. This is especially true in 
the smaller cities with car routes 
comparatively short and service rela- 
tively infrequent. The ingenuity of 
managers has been taxed to the limit 
to keep their properties solvent by 
the introduction of light-weight cars 
with one-man operation and more 
frequent service. In this way they 
have been able to fill the gaps and 


provide a facility which was patron- 
ized despite the greatly increased 
use of competitive vehicles. 


Riding Habit Stimulated 


While the above factors have had 
their effect in the larger Cities, the 
very increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles has so congested the down- 
town areas that no-parking laws and 
ordinances are already beginning to 
have a beneficial effect. Certainly 
the widespread use of the automobile 
by our people has done one thing of 
great value. It has stimulated and 
greatly increased the riding habit, 
so that now as never before we go 
on wheels. So widespread is now the 
use of the private automobile that 
we are beginning to be socially classi- 
fied as one, two or three-car families. 


While the distribution of the good 


things of life has been so thorough 
and general, it must be remembered 
that the majority of us will remain 
one-car families, and that being the 
case we shall find that if father 
drives the family car to work or to 
the office, the rest of the family, so 
accustomed to riding as they have 
become, must and will use the street 
car for their goings about or vice 
versa. The family car cannot be at 
both ends of the line at the same 
time. Here, then, is the service to 
perform. 

We have learned many lessons 
from the automotive development. 
The people want to ride in comfort- 
able vehicles easy of access and they 
want to get to their destinations 
with a reasonable degree of speed. 
Hence we have been led to redesign 
our cars, having more regard than 
in the earlier years for comfortable 
seats of the cross rather than the 
longitudinal variety, with lower 
bodies, fewer and lower steps, and 
lighter weight giving greater accel- 
eration and consequent higher sched- 
ule speed. Thus we have been and 
are able to furnish a service for 
which there is and doubtless will be 
an increasing demand. After all, this 
is the function of the true utility. 

Much business has been lost to the 
street railways in the past by the 
competition of the private automo- 
bile. That is so because economic 
lessons are very slowly learned. To 
countless men and women insolvency 
has been the first intimation that 
they could not afford certain things 
to which they had grown accustomed. 
Many an automobile owner and 


driver has thought that the only 
expense of operating a private auto- 
mobile was gasoline. The wearing 
out or the breaking down, or obso- 
lescence in type, of the family car 
has too frequently been the first inti- 
mation that there were other ex- 
penses involved in car operation. 

Many a citizen has told his street 
railway manager, after learning the 
economic lesson, that he had found 
out that he could not drive his car 
to work in the morning and home 
again at night for 14 cents, or what- 
ever the two-way fare might be. 

This educational process in eco- 
nomics has, however, been of advan- 
tage to the street railway industry 
in that it has helped to lay low and 
dethrone the fetich of the fixed fare. 
Once a-man gets to keeping books 
with himself, and finds out how much 
it really costs him to ride a mile 
behind the mahogany wheel, he rea- 
sons with himself (and most men are 
reasonable, whether or not they out- 
wardly give evidence of the fact) 
and wonders how the street railway 
company could be expected to carry 
him 5 miles for a nickel and give 
him a transfer to another line into 
the bargain. 

So on the whole the competition of 
the private automobile has not been 
an unmixed evil. That it will persist 
is very sure and that the future will 
see steadily increasing numbers of 
private cars is equally certain. In 
fact, the most recent news dispatches 
tell of the early advent of the “‘bug”’’ 
car of much smaller proportions and 
shorter wheelbase. Thus it appears 
that the comfortable capacity of the 
streets now having been reached and 
the expense of making the streets 
larger being so very great as to be 
almost prohibitive, the other horn of 
the dilemma is to make each car 
smaller so as to get more and more 
of them into Main Street. If they 
can only be made small enough so 
that they can be hung up on racks 
over the sidewalks when not in use, 
the parking question will be solved. 

So then economics, as well as phys- 
ics, tells us plainly that while we 
shall continue to have the private 
automobile with us as a competitor, 
we need not regard it as destructive, 
but rather let it stimulate us -to 
greater and greater efforts at refine- 
ment and improvement of our own 
service and facilities, the limits in 
which direction have by no means 
yet been reached. 
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A Chicago Surface Lines 


Two-Car Train with 
Multiple-Unit Control 
at a Heavy Transfer 
Point. 
BHvenly and Quickly 
at Adjacent Entrances 


Surface 
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Passengers Load | 


Transportation in Large Cities 
of Growing Importance 


By G. A. Richardson 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Chicago Surface Lines 


Wn 
N A RECENT discussion 


] of the future use of the 
street car, a leading news- 
paper of the Middle West 

editorially suggested that in another 
decade or two people in cities may be 
hopping about in individual flying 
machines, and when this happens it 
will be good-by to street cars. , The 


editor was not sure it would happen, 


but it might. .Anything might 
happen in these days of rapid change. 
Who could have foretold the tele- 
graph, the airplane or the radio? 

And he shook his head sadly over 
the fate of the street car. 

This editor’s view is extreme. Not 
many go so far. It is a commonly 
accepted theory, however, among 
those not. closely associated with the 
transportation business that opera- 
tion on rails in city streets must 
soon be a thing of the past. Novelty 
has a great appeal. Suggestions of 
new methods are always received 
with enthusiasm, and a generation 


Gee tdiiation of all transportation facilities in a 
community is essential to insure maximum pub- 


lic service at minimum cost. 


Statistics indicate 


that surface cars are efficiently handling increas- 


ing volumes of traffic in large cities. 


Traffic 


regulation should be based on the principle of 
expediting the movement of vehicles carrying 
the greatest number of passengers 


which has seen so many revolution- 
ary ideas worked out may be ex- 
pected to credit almost any predic- 
tion of future change. 


No Revolution in Transporta- 
tion Imminent 


It may be that some time street 
cars will be supplanted by some other 
means of transportation, but there is 
not the slightest evidence of it today 
in the large cities. Statistics clearly 
indicate that they are becoming more 
important where density of traffic 
requires rapid handling of great 
numbers of people in a short space 
of time and at reasonable cost. It 
does not appear that there is to be 


a revolution in transportation, but 
rather continuous readjustment and 
development to meet new standards 
and changing conditions. 

In the larger cities the street car 
in its various forms lends itself to 
a wide variety of service. Since 
existing city streets were laid out 
without a dream of today’s density 
of traffic or of the modern concen- 
tration of business life, transporta- 
tion must be developed to provide in- 
tensified operation. The electric car 
in its several types and uses is meet- 
ing most of the needs, although 
auxiliary equipment, such as buses 
or taxicabs, can be used to good ad- 
vantage for special service. Electric 
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railway men are planning and de- 
veloping toward co-ordinated service 
that will properly fit the varied re- 
quirements for local transportation. 


Street Cars Still Growing 
in Importance 


That street cars in large cities are 
still growing in importance is shown 
by Chart No. 1, which covers the 
summary of population in ten of the 
larger cities (not including New 
York, which has conditions peculiar 
to itself), and of the revenue pas- 
sengers carried by the street rail- 
ways of those cities. This indicates 
that the revenue passengers are in- 
creasing in numbers at a rate ap- 
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the revenue passengers on the Chi- 
cago Surface Lines increasing at a 
very much more rapid rate than the 
growth in population. It is quite 
evident that surface cars in large 
cities are not losing their place as 
a public necessity but are in reality 
becoming more necessary, although 
private automobiles are now owned 
by approximately every second 
family. 


Automobiles Have Changed 
- Riding Habits 
The enormous increase in use of 
private automobiles has been of 
startling effect in changing the 
pleasures and habits and increasing 
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tistics of electric railway operation 
show a consistently steady growth 
in total business where good service 
is given and, although the proportion 
of the daily total handled in the vari- 
ous hours of the day is changing, it 
it very evident that the need for 
such a public carrier has not and 
will not decrease. 

Reliable traffic counts show that 
from 70 to 75 per cent of the people 
traveling on the streets of the larger 
cities are in street cars, although the 
number of street cars is only from 
10 to 15 per cent of the total number 
of vehicles. These figures indicate 
that the major portion of street con- 
gestion is due to the use of auto- 
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Car Card Used by Chicago Surface Lines to Impress Upon the Public the Importance 
of the Street Car in City Transportation 


proximately the same as the rate of 
change of population, although it will 
be noted the business slow down of 
1921, 1922 and 1924 was reflected 
in a slight reduction of the revenue 
passengers for those years. 

In Chart No. 2 it will be noted that 
the revenue passengers carried in 
Chicago are increasing at a con- 
siderably more rapid rate than the 
population. The revenue passengers 
of this chart represent those carried 
on surface lines, the elevated lines, 
and on the buses. For the year 1924 
this total was divided as follows: 76 
per cent for the surface lines, 19.5 
per cent for the elevated, and 4.5 per 
cent for the buses. 

From 1914 to 1924, the population 
in Chicago increased 20 per cent. 
In the meantime the revenue riders 
in Chicago increased 39 per cent, or 
at a rate approximately double that 
of population. Chart No. 3 further 
indicates conditions in Chicago for 
the surface cars alone. This shows 


the restlessness of the people. The 
sense of luxury, the feeling of free- 
dom from restraint of distance and 
the thrill of variety afforded by the 
automobile have modified practically 
every one’s system of living. Chart 
No. 2 shows for Chicago a growth 
in private car ownership that is rea- 
sonably typical of most sections of 
this country. Yet private automobile 
riding has been largely additional 
riding—new transportation. It has 
developed traveling for business and 
pleasure that would not have existed, 
except in a very small degree, but 
for the convenience and appeal of 
private car operation. 

Undoubtedly the rate of growth 
of rides on public carriers would 
have been greater if automobiles 
were not so common, for as the use 
of public parks has changed because 
of the lure of distance, so has the 
riding on street cars in the play 
periods of the day and on Sundays 
and holidays changed. Yet the sta- 


mobiles. Some of these are eco- 
nomically necessary to their owners 
or drivers, but most are used merely 
because of the sense of luxury given, 
and because of the desire for special 
personal service. This use of private | 
cars will always exist up to the limit 
of tolerance in the movement of 
these vehicles along public streets. 


Street Cars Carry Greatest 
Number in Given Street 


In Chicago, Michigan Boulevard 
has the most intensive vehicle traffic. 
In the maximum rush hour 2,600 
automobiles go north at an average 
speed of 11 m.p.h., carrying approxi- 
mately 4,700 persons. These vehicles, 
together with 87 buses, use the street 
nearly to capacity under existing 
regulations. On Clark Street, which 
is parallel and approximately four 
blocks distant, 149 street cars pass 
northbound carrying 12,000 pas- 
sengers at an average speed of 9.88 
m.p.h. The northbound vehicles on 
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Fig. 1—Summary of Revenue Passengers on Street Railways and Population of 
Ten Large Cities, Not Including New York 


Michigan Boulevard use a roadway 
40 ft. wide, while the street cars on 
Clark Street use, between the clear- 
ance lines, not over 9 ft. of roadway 
width. Allowing 30 ft. of clear 
right-of-way on Michigan Boulevard 
for private vehicles and the other 
10 ft. for the bus lines operated, and 
taking into account the speed of 
vehicles, the relative usefulness of 
ichigan Boulevard for people in 
private machines is 175 passengérs 
per foot of roadway width per hour, 
while on the Clark Street tracks it 
‘is 1,333 passengers per foot of road- 
way width or a ratio of one to 7.6. 
There is little possibility of in- 
creasing the number of streets or 
the speed of private automobiles on 
these streets. The growth in the 
number of passengers carried along 
the streets must come from the in- 
creased usefulness of public vehicles 
rather than an increase in private 
‘cars. As the number becomes too 
great for the surface tracks, new 
street levels for surface cars, singly 
and in trains, and for rapid transit 
trains must be provided. Such a 
development is the least expensive 
method of building a new street. It 
does not reduce the area of taxable 
property and will serve with two 
local tracks and two express tracks 
at least ten times as many pas- 
sengers.as a wide street given over 


entirely to private automobiles and 
buses, such as Michigan Boulevard. 
The street car utilizes the surface 
street area more effectively per pas- 
senger carried than any other vehicle. 
The fact that it has a fixed track 


traffic lines per vehicle instead of 
one, as would be the case if they 
could be restrained to fixed lanes of 
just sufficient width for clearance. 
This wastage of street space due to 
flexibility of movement is the major 
complaint that can be made. The 
effect of this on traffic movement far 
overshadows the advantages that it 
gives in congested areas. 

Despite flexibility of movement the 
relative speeds of various vehicles 
in congested districts are not very 
widely separated. The private pleas- 
ure vehicle is slightly the fastest, the 
street car next, and the bus some- 
what slower. Over long runs of 7 
to 10 miles, including congested 
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permits it to operate with a mini- 
mum waste for clearance with vehi- 
cles bound in either direction. Other 
vehicles do not arrange themselves 
in definite traffic lanes but tend to 
run 4 or 5 ft. out from the curb line, 
thus really requiring from 14 to two 
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Fig. 8—Relation Between Population and Revenue Passengers on the Cars of 


the Chicago Surface Lines. 


The Passenger Increase Is 


at a Faster Rate than Population 


areas, the private vehicle will aver- 
age little more than 15 m.p.h., the 
street car 11 m.p.h., and the bus be- 
tween 10 and 11 m.p.h. This is in 
spite of the fact that the street car 
is constantly taking on and discharg- 
ing passengers, while the private 
vehicle is on a non-stop trip, except 
for the delays caused by cross-street 
traffic. 

The average total cost of private 
car operation (not including chauf- 
feur’s time) will be upward of 17 
cents per mile for cars where first 
cost is above $1,000, and the average 
vehicle carries about 1.8 passengers. 
The average street car passenger 
rides more than 4 miles in Chicago 
for a fare of 7 cents. 

Regardless of the growing num- 
ber of automobiles the use of the 
street car increases because of its 
many advantages. The operation of 
private automobiles is automatically 
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limited to those able to move on the 
streets with a reasonable degree of 
comfort and convenience compared 
to the cost and inconvenience that 
necessarily exist. 

The street car passenger can ride 
in comfort in all kinds of weather, 
unmindful of street conditions and 
relieved of the constant nerve strain 
of guarding against accidents. He 
has no parking problems. He is not 
exposed to the exhaust gases as he 


room for vehicles to pass between 
street cars and the parked vehicles. 
This is a very unfair use of busy 
thoroughfares.. On a single side of 
a 400-ft. block only about twenty 
cars can be parked. If each car 
remains an hour, approximately 36 
people will have been served per hour 
by the use of a section of street 8 ft. 
wide along one curb. With parking 
prohibited, except on side streets 
and less congested streets and with 
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in the Community Life of Chicago 


would be on the crowded boulevard. 
He can read his newspaper while he 
travels. The cost of his ride is not 
one-tenth as much as it would be in 
a private car. Considering the time 
expended in getting a private car 
ready, in parking and in walking to 
and from parking space, the time 
for the average journey is approxi- 
mately the same by street car as by 
private vehicle. 


Traffic Regulations Should 
Consider Number Served 


Surface cars should be granted 
proper consideration as to right of 
way in proportion to the public serv- 
ice that they render. Boulevards 
and through streets are set aside for 
other vehicles, and traffic on these 
streets is given right of way over 
that on intersecting streets, even 
though in most cases the streets 
used by street cars are major traffic 
thoroughfares and, in many cases, 
carry more than fifteen times the 
number of people carried by the 
streets given right of way. The 
pavement outside of the car tracks 
is not usually maintained to induce 
vehicles to operate on it, and most 
vehicles try to use the pavement in 
the track area, thus decidedly delay- 
ing street railway passengers. 

Parking is still permitted on most 
busy streets, even where there is not 


vehicles able to move along this 8-ft. 
strip at an average speed of 11 m.p.h., 
approximately 800 automobiles would 
pass along this strip of street, serv- 
ing approximately 1,400 passengers. 
At the same time the street cars as 
well as all vehicles would be able to 
move at a more rapid rate. 

Control of the streets should be 
based on the principle of giving 
greatest service to the greatest num- 
ber. Parking on busy thoroughfares 
should be totally prohibited. The 
pavement should be maintained in 
good condition, and vehicles should 
not be permitted to interfere un- 
necessarily with the movement of 
street cars which carry the’ great 
majority of the people. The princi- 
pal passenger-carrying streets should 
be given right of way over the 
streets that are secondary in service 
rendered. Slowly moving vehicles 
should be kept off principal streets. 
Safety zones should be installed for 
the convenience and safety of the 
car rider to expedite movement of 
vehicles past street cars that are 
loading and unloading. Good parallel 
routes should be provided near the 
major thoroughfares on which vehi- 
cles can operate in the direction of 
an important thoroughfare but with- 
out congesting that thoroughfare 
when their business does not require 
the use of the principal streets. 


Surface cars can provide tremen- — 


dously greater service to the public 
and.a marked decrease in traffic con- — 
gestion can be created by proper 
attention to these important factors 
in traffic handling. The quality of 


bs 
' 


service rendered by street cars is — 


measured by their regularity, re-— 
liability, frequency of headway, 
speed and comfort. Earnest effort 
along these lines is being made by 
the industry. It is doubtful if any 
other public utility is striving so 
hard to meet the exacting demands 
of the public. Schedules and oper- 
ation are being adapted to street re- 


quirements so as to provide the 


highest possible degree of service, 
operation, regularity, reliability and 
speed with safety. This is being 
done in~Chicago and in practically 
every other large city. 


» Spacing Between Cars 
2% Blocks in Rush 


Marked improvements in operation 
have been developed. Headways on 
the streets have been made as short 
as the fare will permit, and careful 
attention has been given to placing 
the cars so as to give the maximum 
of convenience per car-hour operated. 


The Chicago Surface Lines, for in- | 
stance, operate 1,001 miles of track. — 


In the middle of the day there are in 
service 1,521 cars, in the maximum 
rush hours 3,305 cars, and in the 
evening 1,420 cars. This means that 
the average spacing betweeen cars 
for the entire system is approxi- 
mately 54 blocks in the middle of the 
day and evening, while in the rush 
hours the average spacing between 
cars for the entire system is 23 
blocks. Of course in the rush direc- 
tion the cars are closer than in the 
non-rush direction. It is clear that 
the tracks are used quite intensively. 

On some of the lighter traveled 
lines one-man cars have been sub- 
stituted in order to give shorter 
headway between cars. Two lines 
only are being operated throughout 
the day with two-car trains, because 
it has not been considered good 
policy to use trains where the head- 
way creates a noticeable wait. On 
two other lines trains are being oper- 
ated in rush hours only because of 
heavy loading from industrial plants 
requiring large capacity. Articu- 
lated cars are being developed for 
use where both large capacity and 
close headway, are needed on lines 
having short haul and concentrated 


ee 


any line, in the rush hours, 
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*points of loading. The average speed 

on the system is 11.06 m.p.h., which 
is 5 per cent higher than 1920, 
despite the increased use of auto- 
mobiles. 


Cars Must Carry All 
Who Wish to Ride 


The extensive system of the Sur- 
face Lines, carrying three-fourths of 
the transportation load of the city 
‘on the various routes, must be pre- 
pared to carry all the passengers who 
wish to ride. It is natural, without 
staggered hours in offices and indus- 
trial plants, that on some lines not 
enough cars. can be operated over 
the loading section of track during 
the period of maximum riding to 
avoid some crowding. Where the 
ride is short to transfer points the 
passengers are anxious to get aboard 
the first cars that can possibly carry 
them, instead of waiting for greater 
comfort in the car immediately be- 
hind. However, the service is gen- 
erally such that the average load on 
will 
permit reasonable freedom of move- 
ment of passengers within the car. 
Outside of the heaviest section of the 
rush movement, in the rush direc- 
tion, there are more seats available 
on the cars than there are passengers 
to use them. 

With good ventilation, a comfort- 
able seat at all times except during 
the heavy rush, reasonable room, 
frequent headway, high speed and 
dependable operation, the passenger 
will find that the relaxation while 
aboard a surface car, and the ability 
to read in comfort, will bring him to 
his destination in a better frame of 
mind and in approximately as short 


or a shorter space 


of time than any 
other method of 
surface transpor- 
tation. | 

While _ surface 
cars are quite cer-- 
tain to remain 
the most efficient 
common carriers 
on surface streets, 


there is, of course, a very important 
place in the larger cities for rapid 
transit and auxiliary bus service. 
These have been discussed frequently 
and need not be considered in detail 
here. 

No one method of handling pas- 
sengers is suited to all localities and 
conditions. All available methods 
should be used in their appropriate 
fields in order that a city may have 
a maximum development of public 
conveniences at the lowest fare. 
Co-ordination of these various forms 
of transportation so as to meet all 
the requirements of the riding pub- 
lic at the lowest cost is the great 
need of the day. 

How such co-ordination may be 
worked out can be illustrated by 
again using Chicago as an example. 
Surface lines, elevated and bus in 


Chicago are now in competition with 


each other. Each is looking at the 
city problem from its own point of 
view. There is no co-ordinated effort. 
A comprehensive plan appropriate to 
the present needs of the city requires 
subways of limited extent for some 
of the principal trunk lines, extend- 
ing as rapid transit over elevated 
tracks, with universal transfers be- 
tween rapid transit lines and surface 
ears. The rapid transit lines should 
connect at properly spaced stops 
with a comprehensive system of sur- 
face cars that will give speedy local 
service throughout the entire city, 
using trains, articulated cars, two- 
man cars or one-man cars, as the 
service requires. These would operate 
through surface car subways in those 
districts where the congestion on 
city streets does not permit freedom 
of movement of vehicles and street 


cars that must operate within the 
district. It should include a system 
of buses for special service in cer- 
tain districts where appropriate, 
and buses to extend the service be- 
yond the point where it is econom- 
ically possible to operate street cars. 


Maximum Public Service 
Should Be Objective 


All these units and forms of trans- 
portation should be developed and 
operated for maximum public service 
without competition and with that 
assistance and protection through 
traffic regulations that. permits the 
maximum service to be rendered in 
the way of safety, comfort, speed 
and reliability to the said num- 
ber of the citizens. 

The predominant importance of 
public carriers in large cities de- 
mands special attention to the proper 
development of public transportation 
agencies. Whatever is done to in- 
crease transportation is a direct 
benefit to the citizens. In these days 
of public regulation of all utilities, 
each citizen should realize that it is 
to his personal advantage to create 
for the transportation agency such 
conditions as will enable it to give 
the highest quality of service, and to 
avoid the unfair burdens of cost that 
should not be paid for from the fares 
collected. The rate of fare should be 
sufficient to pay only the actual costs 
of producing transportation under a 
highly skilled management that can 
insure operation to the maximum 
degree of effectiveness. 

Street car riders are not organized 


as, for example, the automobile 
owners. They have no chosen repre- 
sentative. The street car manage- 


ment must assume 
the réle of spokes- 
man for them. It 
should demand for 
them, as a matter 
of justice, what- 
ever will contrib- 
ute to. improvement 
of service and re- 
duction of cost of 
operation. 


Philadelphia & Western Third Rail Suburban Line, Operating Out 
of the 69th Street Station, Philadelphia 
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Functions of the — 


Motor Bus 


By Paul Shoup 


President Pacific Electric Railway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


mn 
OR a number of years the 
F Pacific Electric Railway 
has been active in its 
study of the use of the 
motor coach in the transportation 
field, particularly, of course, in the 
territory served by the company. It 
has been active for approximately 
three years past in motor coach oper- 
ation, under the auspices of its own 
organization and also as a one-half 
owner of the Los Angeles Motor Bus 
Company, which provides a local city 
service in Los Angeles. At the pres- 
ent time the Pacific Electric Railway 
operates 115 buses. Among these are 
27 sixteen-passenger single-deck, 77 
25-passenger single-deck and eleven 
miscellaneous coaches. In the cross- 
town service of the Los Angeles 
Motor Bus Company there are 52 25- 
passenger single-deck and 24 pneu- 
matic tire, six-cylinder, double-deck 
coaches. Thus there is a total of 
191 coaches in all classes of serv- 
ice, with an investment of $1,643,- 
000, including garage facilities. 


--Local Transportation in Los Angeles 


Is Provided in Part by Buses 


As a feeder to electric railway lines and in the 
development of new territory where the traffic is 


light, the bus has a definite place in the transpor- 
tation scheme. Its operation is more expensive 
than that of cars, but the public, through famili- 
arity with the cost of operating private automo- 
biles, is becoming more and more willing to 
grant adequate fares to bus carriers 


Coach service has been and is 
being operated under many varying 
conditions—as feeders to interurban 
rail connections, exclusive local serv- 
ice within cities, and as an auxiliary 
service with the local rail service. 
In these functions ‘the established 
lines are rendering a satisfactory 
service, but in substantially all 
cases the rate has failed to meet 
fixed. charges. When the Los 
Angeles Motor Bus: service was es- 
tablished, which is wholly within the 
city of Los Angeles, the manage- 
ment suggested that certain fares 
be .made effective which were not 
then acceptable to the Board of Pub- 
lic Utilities. However, there was an 
understanding that if sufficient rev- 
enue was not taken in to pay operat- 
ing expenses, taxes and a reasonable 
return on the investment an adjust- 
ment of fares would be made. The 


Log Angeles Motor Bus service has 
been in effect now something over a 
year. An application was recently 
made to the Board of Public Utili- 
ties for readjustment of fares, and 
the fares have now been readjusted 
so that the lines will come at least 
near to earning their way. Under 
this fare arrangement transfers are 
interchanged between motor coaches 
and local street car lines. 

The Pacific Electric Railway op- 
erates a local motor coach service in 
the city of Pasadena in connection 
with the street car service operated 
in that city and transfers are inter- 
changed between motor coaches and 
rail lines. When this motor coach 
service was established it was under- 
stood that motor coach and rail lines 
would be extended within the city of 
Pasadena so’ that it would be ade- 
quately served with local transpor- 


tation. 


) 
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It was further understood 
that if sufficient revenue was not 
taken in to pay operating expenses, 
taxes and a reasonable return on the 
investment application would be 
made to the State Railroad Commis- 


sion for an adjustment in fares. The 


street car lines separately are now 
paying their way, but the motor 
coach lines are failing in almost all 
eases. Accounts for rail and motor 
coach service are kept distinctly sep- 
arate. Application has been made 
for readjustment of fares and a joint 
investigation is now under way by 
the commission and the city. It is 


_ expected that when the hearing is 


over the fares will be increased to 
meet the financial requirements of 
the railway as far as local service in 
Pasadena is concerned. 

Objectives actuating the company 
in entering the motor bus field can 
be roughly grouped in three classes: 

1. Feeders to main lines. © 

2. Development of new territory. 

3. Protection against unfair com- 
petition with existing electric rail- 
way lines. an 

As feeders, motor coach lines have 
proved expensive, but in a satisfac- 
tory way they measure the possibili- 
ties of new territory. It has been 
possible in some instances to esti- 
mate definitely the amount of busi- 


ness the feeder line delivered to the 


— 


ae 


cE 


Outhang Residential Districts 


main line, but how much of this 
would have reached the main line 
through other channels it is impos- 
sible to say. It has been clearly 
proved that motor coach lines lead- 
ing to main lines cannot stand upon 
their own revenues at fares so far 
made for them. 

In some cases recently real estate 


‘operators of new subdivisions have 


guaranteed payment of losses in op- 
eration in order to secure the estab- 
lishment of motor bus service. This 
affords an advantage to the realty 
operator as well as to the community 
in'sale and development. While the 
large and comfortable coaches are 
popular enough with riders, property 
owners who have seen routes changed 
by governing bodies and who fear 
possible abandonment of service pre- 
fer rail lines because they are more 
definite stabilizers of property value. 
The motor coach is the most eco- 
nomical for strictly initial service. 
In the beginning, at least, and per- 
haps permanently, absorption of 
operating losses must be made by 
rail lines. This is especially true 
where the volume of traffic is limited 
and where fares necessary to make 
service self-sustaining would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Pasadena affords a good field 
for comparing motor coach service 
with rail service, because the kinds 


Are Served by the Los Angeles Motor Bus Company 


of service are identical. There are 

the same relative conditions as to 

grades, peak-hour conditions, etc. 

The street cars have carried the 

larger traffic per mile operated. It is. 
interesting under this comparison to 

note that the operating expenses, in- 
cluding. depreciation, taxes, interest: 
on investment at 6 per cent-and all’ 
known charges entering into the cost: 
of service for a period of a year and 

a half following the inauguration of 
service in Pasadena, were identical 

as between the Birney safety cars 

and motor coachés. 

Comparative costs of operation of 
Birney safety cars seating 32 pas- 
sengers and White motor coaches 
seating 25 passenger's each are given 
in the accompanying table. It will 
be seen that the cost of operating 
rail service when reduced to a seat- 
mile basis is considerably less than 
that of motor coach service. ; 

The public, through familiarity 
with the expense of operating private 
automobiles, is becoming convinced 
of the costliness of operation of bus 
carriers and is manifesting more and 
more willingness to concede a fare 
that will justify the maintenance of 
service. Representative officials of 
cities in which bus service is op- 
erated are becoming more willing to 
listen to requests for fares that will 
afford a reasonable return upon the 
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Buses of This Type 


investment. It has been demon- 
strated that it cannot be hoped to op- 
erate bus service of a satisfactory 
character for the same fare fixed for 
street car service. Bus service can 
only be made satisfactory by the use 
of the most modern, comfortable and 
commodious equipment. A 10-cent 
fare would seem to be the minimum. 

Rail service in some sections of 
the country has been supplemented 
during peak traffic by paralleling or 
nearly paralleling motor coach serv- 
ice. Such an experiment has not 
been attempted by this company. 
There are several reasons for this. 
One is that it unquestionably costs 
more to transport passengers by 
motor coaches than by rail. Second, 
automobile congestion is severe on 
practically all main streets and 
coaches would materially add to such 
congestion, especially in rush hours. 
Third, none of the rail facilities has 
reached its maximum capacity, ex- 
cepting possibly in a limited down- 
town section. It is felt that in- 
augurating a supplementary motor 
coach service where the rail facilities 
are adequate merely tends to in- 
crease the cost of transportation. 
As a whole this is objectionable 
from the standpoint of the public as 
well as of the company. 

In the operation of buses we have 
been making intensive studies of 
economies in a constant endeavor to 
bring operating costs to a minimum. 
The first plan of operation was to 
build up a separate operating or- 
ganization for bus lines. On ac- 


We 


and Cars Are Operated in Co-ordinated Service in Pasadena 


count of the wide territory over 
which these lines were scattered 
overhead costs were large and it was 
soon found that this plan was im- 
practicable. Bus 
ordinated with rail lines for operat- 
ing purposes, utilizing platform 


Motor Coaches 


Maintenance (buildings, equip- 

ment, power plant, etc.)....... $0.0415 
Conducting transportation....... 0.1152 
Trathiciis ner. S Mined Eseries 0.0017 
General and miscellaneous........ 0.0105 
Depreciation (25 per cent per 

Dobe yDUIE HENS 55 QA CLoIy cine OO ay ae 0.0477 
Tames useterettelesaatyerssots s achie ele 00% 0.0096 


Interest on investment (6 percent) 0.0135 


T otal pembus-mle ry). c.1.°51. <0 $0, 2397 
Safety Cars 

Way and structures.............. $0.0258 
IDehovoysootdes | caznd 4-9 Aol Cate O 0.0139 
PPOWeEDisrisiansretetea oe ouecre pete tay «alee eae 0.0154 
Conducting transportation....... 0.0899 
“Dit aftic Aree eee iano iel «so, ess thas 0.0036 
General and miscellaneous....... 0.0387 
Depreciatiomepeaws eres iene es 0.0001 
TT AXES. a eae eee ete eh sc skeen o a, winiayone s 0.0138 


Interest on investment (6 percent) 0.0385 


Totawper Car mitless,. bos 6 ssceiele $0. 2397 


men—both motormen and conduc- 
tors—as motor coach operators, after 
proper instruction and_ training. 
This eliminates extra supervisory ex- 
pense and insures a supply of ready, 
reliable and tried men for bus op- 
erators, men who have been schooled 
in many requirements of the trans- 
portation field. 

The policy has been to provide 
garage facilities for general repairs 


lines were co-. 


as closely adjacent to the field of op- 
eration as possible. Some of the, 
larger repairs, such as general over- 
hauling, painting, etc., however, are 
done in the general railway shops. 

Our conclusion is that the motor 
coach has a distinct place in the 
transportation field as a supplement 
to rail service and in providing ex- 
tensions of service where traffic is 
comparatively light. Experience has 
proved conclusively, however, that 
motor coach service is more costly 
than rail service where the volume 
of travel is sufficient for a rail serv- 
ice. Rail service can actually be 
operated cheaper than a satisfactory 
motor coach service. The investment 
charge for rail service, as compared 
with motor coach service, determines 
which form of transportation should 
be established. 

There is nothing to be gained in 
the substitution of motor coach sery- 
ice for rail service when rail facilities 
are in an operating condition and 
where the route of the rails properly 
serves the community. Experience 
has also proved conclusively that 
feeder motor coach lines or exten- 
sions of rail facilities through motor 
coach lines cannot in their inception 
be operated at a profit in themselves, 
but that the rail service must absorb 
a considerable amount as losses from 
such auxiliary service. Experience 
has also conclusively proved that the 
motor coach is impracticable for 
mass traffic, not only as to cost of op- 
eration but as to inability to handle 
such mass traffic satisfactorily. 
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Making Individual Service an 


Ally of the 
Electric 
Railway 


NDOUBTEDLY the field 
U of scheduled service in 

street and highway pas- 
| senger transportation is 
being cut into by non-scheduled agen- 
cies. The scope of scheduled service 
is limited by the fact that a consider- 
able volume or concentration of traf- 
fic is necessary to support it... The 
concentration of traffic involves some 
inconvenience on the part of the indi- 
vidual passengers, like a walk to 
‘reach the car line or a wait for the 
car. Before the popularization of 
the automobile these inconveniences 
were offset by the speed and cheap- 
ness of the electric car. Now, the 
automobile is faster from door to 
door and cheapness is not so great an 
object with many people. Moreover, 
the automobile has become much 
cheaper than the former competitors 
of the electric car. 

In addition to this encroachment, 
the automobile has taken away al 
most entirely the considerable volume 
of pleasure riding which electric lines 
formerly enjoyed. Whereas July and 


i 


August were formerly the most pros- | 


perous months for electric railways, 
usually they are now the leanest. 
Sunday travel by electric car is now 
much reduced unless there are special 
conditions that make for greater use 
of the cars on that day. 

These tendencies are likely to con- 
tinue if and as the cost of service by 
non-scheduled facilities grows less, as 
their organization improves and as 
the general level of prosperity of the 
population rises. In the case of some 
movements, such as that in and out 
of the principal business centers, a 
limitation on non-scheduled facilities 
will be imposed by street congestion, 


More than half the demand for local transporta- 
tion ‘cannot be met by scheduled facilities such 


as street cars and buses. 


The taxicab and “drive- 


yourself” services can be given to advantage by 
the electric railways to provide for this class of 
riders, enlarging their field of usefulness and 
obtaining augmented revenue 


By J. A. Emery 


Vice-President Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York City 


but on the whole, it would be rash to 
assume that automobile travel has 
anywhere near reached its limit, and 
that from now on, the electric rail- 
ways will come back into the enjoy- 
ment of their former rates of in- 
crease. A rough approximation of 
the present annual movement per 
capita in a city of say 300,000 popu- 
lation is as follows: 


proportion (24 per cent) of the rev- 
enue of scheduled agencies to the 
total; together with the fact that 
taxicab revenue is over one-third that 
of street railways and buses, and 

Second—The wide gap in cost of 
transit by public agencies, there be- 
ing no facility between 3 cents per 
passenger-mile by electric cars or 
buses and 30 cents by taxicab. 


Estimated Annual Urban Movement per Capita in a City of 300,000 


Passenger- 
Miles 
Electric railway or bus......... 667 
PREERICAMIA eee seks ees les os 27 
Private automobile............ 700 
1,394 


Cost per Total 
Per Cent Passenger- Annual Per Cent 
of Total Mile, Cost of Total 
Cents 
48 3 $20 24 
2 30 8 9.5 
50 8 56 66.5 
100 $84 100 


Estimated Investment 


Perper RT NNN celle 0:2) x: sial/eccie clare ava je elio eave whe hue> ayhcehs 


Paxicabarrcon 


PEPIN ACSA TOMIODNIG ed clivciscscere ws. syere sco e ie a a erereenia eins 


Per $1 of Cost 


Per Capita of Service 
$70 $3.50 
7 0.88 
150 2.70 
$227 


The foregoing figures are necessa- 
rily rough, especially with respect to 
automobiles. The mileage estimate 
for private automobiles includes a 
considerable proportion of country 
travel which is more comparable with 
railroad than with city movements. 
On the other hand, there is a large 
offsetting amount of city travel by 
automobiles owned outside the cities. 

The most striking features of the 
figures are: 

First—— The comparatively small 


In order to take advantage of the 
opportunities presented by these con- 
ditions, it will be necessary for the 
electric railway industry to abandon 
its traditional policy of confining its 
sphere to mass movements only. The 
great field for enlargement of its 
activities seems to lie in extending 
its facilities to accommodate individ- 
ual movements. 

Such extension of facilities may 
consist of : 

1. Cutting into taxicab and private 


~ 
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automobile travel by providing a class 


of service intermediate in cost and: 


comfort between the taxicab and the 
electric railway. This may be done 
by various qualities of bus service, or 
by large taxicabs operating on regu- 
lar or specially dispatched routes. 

2. By conducting taxicab service. 

3. By conducting ‘drive-yourself” 
service. F 

It must be borne in mind that the 
foregoing estimates for private auto- 
mobiles are average, as well as 
roughly approximate; that is, a por- 
tion of this movement costs very 
much more and a portion somewhat 
less, while there are widely varying 
degrees of ability and willingness to 
pay among the passengers. The 
“drive-yourself” service is the begin- 
ning of organization of this move- 
ment. It is hardly likely that such 


an organization can absorb more than — 


say 25 per cent of this class of move- 
ment, so that if the electric railways 
should embark on a combination of 
organized service, they could not ex- 
pect to control much over 60 per cent 
of the total movement in place of 
their present 48 per cent. This 
would, however, result in more than 
doubling their present revenue. 

Traffic characteristics, like every- 
thing else, have always changed and 
are continually changing. The pres- 
ent tendency is unfavorable toward 
the electric railway. The question 
is, should the electric railways seize 
upon the branch of transportation 
which is expanding and thereby 
balance the diminishment in one 
branch of business by the expansion 
of another? 

There would seem to be no doubt 
that it is the duty of an electric rail- 
way to protect itself, provided it can 
do so without borrowing an undue 
amount of new troubles. That there 
will be operating difficulties to be 
overcome in the taxicab and “drive- 
yourself” business must be taken for 
granted, and the fundamental points 
with which we need to concern our- 
selves are whether or not these busi- 
nesses will be profitable and whether 
or not they can be conducted in com- 
bination with an electric railway bet- 
ter and more cheaply than they can 
be conducted separately. 

A normal profit can be expected in 
any business in the long run provided 
the demand for its product continues. 
The demand for non-scheduled serv- 
ice seems certain to continue and to 


become greater in the future. The 
cloud that threatens profits at present 
is the unregulated competition. Elec- 
tric railway men have inveighed 
against competition for so many years 
that they have a feeling that business 
cannot be conducted successfully 
where there is competition. They 
have only to look about to practically 
all lines of industry where free com- 
petition is the general rule and where 
the law of the survival of the fittest 
is found to operate. If a man can 
produce better and more cheaply than 
the average, he will make a profit. 
Also, a low-priced competitor in the 
field does not kill a business, as -wit- 
ness the low-priced automobile, It 
can be-depended upon that some one 
is going to make a profit in the taxi- 
cab and “drive-yourself”’ businesses. 


Why not the established transporta- 


tion company? 

There are advantages and disad- 
vantages involved in the combined 
operation of scheduled and non- 
scheduled service, but the advantages 
would probably far outweigh the dis- 
advantages. Principal among the 
advantages are: 

1. Enlargement of business by 
joint or combination service and 
rates. F 

2. Savings in cost of operation and 
investment due to diversity of load 
factor. 

3. Utilization of taxicabs and 
“drive-yourself” cars for the concen- 
tration of traffic. 

4. Savings by substitution of taxi- 
cabs for cars in light traffic hours. 

5. Savings by combination of hous- 
ing and various maintenance proc- 
esses. 

6. Savings in supervision and gen- 
eral expenses. 

7. Enlargement of advertising op- 
portunities. ; 

- The principal disadvantages are: 

1. Possible loss in individual driv- 
ing power of the management where 
a combination is unwieldy or made 
up of diverse elements. 

2. Mixing diverse classes of labor. 

3. Complication in public dealings 
due to monopoly and several points of 
vulnerability. 

As to the disadvantages: 

The loss in individual driving 
power is- not unpreventable. The 
success of department stores is ade- 
quate proof of this. 

The mixing of labor presents a real 
problem, but its solution simply calls 


for extra effort and thought in man- 
agement. 


———— 


The’ monopolizing of the public | 
transportation of a city presents a — 


potent source of trouble. Transpor- 
tation service involves so many indi- 
vidual contacts that no matter how’ 


good it is there will be many petty 


causes of complaint. These are much- 
magnified in the mind of the patron 
when there is.no alternate accommo- 
dation for him to fly to. An electric 
light customer whose service had 
been cut off for non-payment of his 
bill called up the gas office to apply. 
for gas service. On being told that 
the electric light and gas service were 
controlled by the same company he 
exclaimed: ‘Well, thank God, you 
don’t contro] the daylight!” | 

There is no way to meet this situa- 
tion except by the cultivation of good 
will. So much has been said and 


written about methods of securing | 


good will that it is almost vain to 
generalize. Can it not be summed up 
in two expressions, (1.) Impeccable 
service; (2.) humanness? 

Of course, impeccable transporta- 
tion service can never be maintained, 
but a management can never cease to 
strive for it and must give ample evi- 
dence that it is so striving. 

Humanness must begin with and 
radiate from the head of the concern. 


The maintenance of good will by a- 


monopoly is not impossible, though 
doubtless it is difficult, and the real 
question is whether the economic 
gains make it worth while to exert 
the effort necessary to surmount the 
difficulties. . 

The paramount problem of the 
electric railway, as representing the 
principal transportation agency of 
our cities, is to preserve and enlarge 
its field of usefulness. 
by sticking to one class of service 
such as can be furnished by a single 
very low rate of fare and ignoring 
patrons who want something differ- 
ent? Different grades or qualities of 
goods or service are demanded and 
supplied in almost every line of busi- 
ness. The 5 and 10-cent stores would 
undoubtedly go into higher grades of 
merchandise if that field were not 
well covered, and they very likely will 
do so if and when they reach the 
limit of expansion in their peculiar 
field. The electric railway does not 
have to create a habit of traveling. 
It has only to adapt itself to an exist- 
ing and rapidly gowing demand. 


Can it do this" 
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f Rapid | ransit 


AVital Element in Metropolitan Transportation 


By Henry M. Brinckerhoff 


Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas, Engineers, New York City 


ONSERVATION of time 
cS is the underlying reason 
for the existence of.rapid 
transit systems. The 
problem must therefore be considered 


in terms of minutes rather than of 
_ miles. 


When the territorial growth 
of a city reaches a stage where 


people cannot travel between their 


homes and their places of business 


_ by surface vehicles in a reasonable 


length of time, a demand arises for 
some other means of rapid transit. 
The actual length of haul which can 
be performed satisfactorily by sur- 


face lines is becoming shorter on 


account of increasing vehicle and 
pedestrian congestion in the streets. 
Moreover, in several cities the time 


of travel to reach the suburbs by 


ordinary subway or elevated rapid 
transit lines has passed the limits of 
convenience and something more is 
needed. Thus the task of providing 


~ Development of a subway system by construc- 
tion of short sections through which surface cars 
are operated is essential. Trains should replace 
cars when city has grown sufficiently to warrant 


complete subway lines. 


Elevated railway has 


limited field. Electrified suburban commuter 
service is required to supplement city rapid 
transit systems in larger metropolitan areas 


adequate rapid transit facilities is 
steadily growing in complexity. 
Conditions of the present day dif- 
fer so greatly from those of the 
days when most of the existing rapid 
transit lines were built that the 
whole problem must be viewed in a 
new light. Many factors have to be 


considered in connection with any 
rapid transit undertaking. The facil- 
ities provided should be in harmony 


Surface Car Train Entering the Boylston Street Subway in Boston. This Type of Rapid Transit 


with the general plan of community 
development. Engineering and oper- 
ating problems must be carefully 
studied and some method must be 
found to finance construction without 
imposing an impossible burden on 
the operating company. 

Experience shows that when the 
duration of the trip by surface 
vehicles becomes one hour or even 
less in some cases, passengers be- 


ens peo aS 


Has Been 


More Fully Developed Here than in Any Other City 
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Proposed Seven Levels of Transportation in New York City. 


come dissatisfied with this kind of 
transportation and demand some 
‘faster means. In a general way, the 
demand for rapid transit may be 
said to become insistent when the 
population of a city reaches 1,000,000. 
This includes, of course, not only the 
people actually living within the 
corporate city limits, but also the 


population in the more extended 
metropolitan area. Much discussion 
is heard about subway digging in 
smaller cities, but usually the eco- 
nomic obstacles to creating a self- 
supporting system in such cases 
appear to be nearly insuperable. 
According to the census of 1920 
there were four cities in the United 


States with 1,000,000 or more in- 
habitants. In about six other places 
the population included within the 
metropolitan area reaches this figure. 
Of these ten cities, however, only 
four now have extensive rapid tran- 
sit systems. These are New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 
A subway is under construction in 
Los Angeles. Similar projects are 
being considered in Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and _ elsewhere. 
Generally speaking, the provision of 
rapid transit facilities in American 
cities has lagged behind the demand. 

A factor nearly equal in impor- 
tance to that of population is the 
shape of the territory to be served. 
None of our large cities is built in 
the center of a level plain. On the 
contrary,;.the inhabited area usually 
is divided into several separate 
districts by rivers or hills, or both. 
These topographical features compli- 
cate seriously the general transpor- 
tation problem, but they sometimes 
justify the building of rapid transit 
lines where otherwise they would not 


. be warranted. This is because they 


tend to confine the flow of traffic to a 
few heavily traveled routes. 

With construction costs at their 
present high level it almost invari- 
ably happens that the demand for 
rapid transit facilities arises before 
the volume of traffic is sufficiently 
large to justify the operating com- 
pany in providing them. The dif- 
ference in capacity between a double- 
track street railway line and a 
double-track subway is so great 
that the former is likely to be 


Kew Gardens Station of the Long Island Railroad, Which Provides Electrified Suburban Commuter Service 
in the Metropolitan District Outside New York City 
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_ seriously overcrowded before the 


traffic reaches a density that would 
support the latter. 

In a city which is just growing up 
into the rapid transit class the area 


of street congestion is ordinarily not 


large. The length of a subway built 
to avoid this area of street conges- 
tion usually would be so short that 
the operation of special underground 
cars or trains in it would serve no 
useful purpose. On the other hand, 
to build a subway system of suf- 


justify the operation of trains. In 
this manner a complete system could 
be built up step by step. 

Objection has been made in the 
past to the construction of surface 
car subways on the ground that the 
increase in traffic and the reduction 
in operating expenses are not suf- 
ficient to pay the interest charges 
on the large investment necessary. 
Considered solely from the viewpoint 
of railway economics, this objection 
has considerable weight. But there 


the final stage of clearing away 
technical legal difficulties. Construc- 
tion is to be financed by the city 
according to this plan, and the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
guarantees payments for the use of 
the structure sufficient to cover the 
interest and sinking fund charges. 
The combined credit of the city and 
the company will thus make it pos- 
sible to secure money at low interest 
rates. It is believed by the railway 
that the saving in time and added 


New Canal Street Station of the Chicago Rapid Transit Company, Serving the Recently Completed Union Station 


ficient length to justify the operation 
of rapid transit trains would under 
such conditions be a burden on the 
car rider, the city, or both. Under 
these circumstances the most feasible 
method of solving the problem would 
seem to be the development of a 
subway system by the construction 


first of short sections through which 


the present surface car lines could 
be operated. A plan of this kind has 
been followed in Boston and Los 
Angeles and has been proposed by 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. 

That such short sections of sub- 
way are not mere makeshifts will be 
seen by considering that as the size 
of the city- increases and the area 


- of the congested district becomes 


el ts ns 


larger it would only be necessary to 
build additional extensions to these 
subways from time to time. Even- 
tually the subway mileage on a given 
line would become long enough to 


is another side to the question which 
deserves recognition. By removing 
the railway cars from heavily con- 
gested streets, the street capacity 
for other vehicles will be substan- 
tially increased. Cities are willing 
to spend tremendous sums to accom- 
plish this end by costly street-widen- 
ing programs. <A_ result equally 
satisfactory so far as traffic relief 
is concerned, and more satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of the long-haul 
car rider, could be obtained by spend- 
ing the street-widening appropria- 
tion for the construction of surface 
car subways. 

Financing the project partly as a 
civic improvement would overcome 
in large measure the objections that 
have been made where the. operating 
company could not bear the burden 
of heavy investment charges. In 
Philadelphia the proposal to con- 
struct a surface car subway under 
Chestnut Street is passing through 


passenger-carrying capacity of the 
lines using the subway will enable 
it to meet the added charges. 

It is in the development of rapid 
transit systems in advance of the 
needs of the community that the 
elevated railway of the future must 
find its place. Where serious street 
congestion exists and where the 
actual traffic is heavy enough to 
justify rapid transit construction, 
the subway seems to be the only 
solution of the problem. The public 
will no longer tolerate the construc- 
tion of new elevated railways on im- 
portant streets in districts that are 
already built up. At the outer end 
of new subway lines, however, ele- 
vated construction is often justified 
because of its lower cost. In such 
cases if the elevated were erected 
before the building up of the district, 
criticism could hardly be made at a 
later date. 

Another method of minimizing the 
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objection to the elevated is to build 
it on private right-of-way in the 
middle of the blocks or on specially 
laid-out boulevards, as has been sug- 
gested in several cases. By so doing 
there is no interference with light 
to which land owners along the pub- 
lic streets are entitled and the struc- 
ture does not interfere with vehicular 
traffic. Use of private right-of-way, 
however, adds considerably to the 
cost of elevated construction. Despite 
that, it will generally be found far 
below that of subway construction. 


struction of rapid transit lines. Al- 
though the development of under- 
ground routes for the surface cars 
is intended as a measure for relief 
of street congestion, the cost can only 
be justified on the heaviest lines. 
It is impracticable to talk of im- 
mediately putting all transportation 
underground, and it would be un- 
desirable to do so if it were possible. 
Surface transportation facilities are 
needed not only to feed the rapid 
transit lines but also offer con- 
veniences to the short-haul , riders 


out, the present Broadway subway — 


and the Fourth Avenue-Lexington 
Avenue subways are so crowded 
with city traffic today that no room 
is available for the accommodation 
of suburban riders. 

Somewhat similar situations are 
developing in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, where city traffic on the 
rapid transit lines has grown to such 
volume that the addition of sub- 
stantial groups of suburban pas- 
sengers would overload the existing 
lines. With these conditions grow- 


Passengers to New York City on the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway Are Compelled to Change 
at Willis Avenue to the Third Avenue Elevated 


No general rule can be laid down 
concerning the most advantageous 
routing of rapid transit lines. Local 
conditions will inevitably govern the 
layout of the system. If the rapid 
transit system is built up as sug- 
gested in the foregoing part of this 
article, by the construction of short 
sections of subways through which 
surface cars are operated, the layout 
will automatically conform in a gen- 
eral way to the lines of heaviest 
traffic. Wherever approximately 
balanced traffic is possible, through 
routes for rapid transit lines should 
be laid out in preference to loop 
routes. Only in this way will it be 
possible to secure the economy of 
handling considerable volumes of 
traffic in both directions simultane- 
ously. Without. two-way traffic the 
system will have difficulty in earn- 
ing the carrying charges of the 
costly subway. 

‘Surface transportation should not 
now be dispensed with by the con- 


who do not wish to go down and 
come up to the surface again for 
their brief rides. 

In the larger cities the surface 
transportation now provided by street 
cars cannot be discarded economically 
or practically as a general proposi- 
tion. Even in New York City sur- 
face cars today are carrying almost 
AO per cent of the total traffic. The 
practicability of actually carrying all 
of this surface traffic with equal econ- 
omy by buses has not been proved. 

When the Interborough subway 
lines were first built into the upper 
west side of Manhattan and the 
Borough of the Bronx, these dis- 
tricts were only sparsely settled. 
Studies were therefore made under 
Mr. Belmont’s direction for a bridge 
to be built across the Hudson River 
to tap the large suburban district of 
northern New Jersey and thus pro- 
vide patronage to justify the original 
Broadway-Fourth Avenue subway. 


Although this plan was never carried. 


ing rapidly, what are these suburban 
districts to do? 
Even after the completion of an 
adequate city rapid transit system, 
additional facilities become necessary 
to serve the extending metropolitan 
area. Just as the one-hour trip 
marks approximately the limit of 
usefulness of the surface vehicle, so 
also does it mark the maximum 


length of haul for which the ordi-~ 


nary rapid transit system is satis- 
factory. A far greater distance is 
covered by the express rapid transit 
train in the hour than by street car 
or bus, but in the larger metro- 


politan communities there is a de-~- 
mand for transportation facilities . 


outside the area served by the rapid 
transit lines due to the increasing 
popularity of suburban life. Exten- 
sion of city subway lines will not 
solve the problem because of the 
excessive time involved and the 
crowded conditions inevitable on the 
city end of these routes. The answer 
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appears to be the construction of what 
may be called for want of a better 
name “Suburban Commuter Lines.” 
Very few undertakings of this 
kind have actually been completed at 
the present time in the United 
States. The Paoli electrified divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Long Island Railroad and the 
commuters’ service of the New York 
Central and New Haven railroads 
are probably the best examples that 
approach this general classification. 
_ In Chicago, the Illinois Central elec- 
.. trification will be another instance 
of the same kind. None of these 
railroads, save possibly the Long 
Island, is primarily interested in 
providing commuter service. Indeed, 
most of them are now confronted 
with the necessity of getting rid of 
_ this type of traffic because the space 
required for its handling must be 
devoted to the service of trunk-line 
passengers... 
Decentralization of commuter ter- 
minals has been suggested as a 
remedy for this situation. Accord- 
ing to this plan the suburban pas- 
sengers would transfer at points on 
the outskirts of the city from their 
regular commuting trains to the 
rapid transit system for distribution 
within the city. Such a plan is open 
to several serious objections. It 
_ would dump heavy loads onto the 
outer ends of the existing rapid 
transit lines, and thereby prevent the 
utilization of their full capacity by 
the city riders for whom the lines 
are primarily intended. It would 
_ mix together two kinds of traffic of 
totally different character. And 
when the city: subway ride is leng 
it would also necessitate for the com- 
muters the probable loss of a seat 
-and the inconvenience of a change 
of cars. © A 5 : 
The present operation of the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
is an example of how such an ar- 
rangement works. Passengers bound 
for downtown New York City are 
now compelled to change from the 
trains of the Westchester to subway 
or elevated trains north of the 
Harlem River. Southbound, they 
transfer to trains that generally are 
partly loaded and occupy space which 
is urgently needed for passengers 
boarding further downtown. North- 
bound, the Westchester commuters 
‘must take their chances with the 
rest of the passengers on heavily 
loaded elevated trains for rides of 


20 to 40 minutes. Undoubtedly the 


inconvenience of this arrangement- 


has. been responsible for the com- 
paratively slow growth of traffic on 
this railroad. 

As a result of careful study of 
this particular situation it appears 
that the best solution of the problem 
would be the building of a subway 
under Madison Avenue and West 
Broadway to the Wall Street district, 
thus providing direct delivery of 
passengers uptown, in midtown and 
downtown. This plan would permit 
the commuter on any line—Boston & 
Westchester, New York Central or 
New Haven—to go directly from his 
home to his place of business with- 
out change of cars. It would provide 
faster service between 130th Street 
and the financial district because 
there would be fewer station stops 


‘than on subway or elevated and 


would relieve the city rapid transit 
system of a burdensome load. 

Operation somewhat similar to 
that suggested for Westchester 
County has been practiced in Lon- 
don for some time past. Electrified 
suburban trains of the London, Mid- 
land and Scottish, and the Great 
Western Railways operate over the 
tracks of the Underground right into 
the heart of “the City.” On the 
L. M. 8S. the trains from Watford 
diverge from the main line at Queens 
Park to enter the Bakerloo Tube. 
They follow this route through Pad- 
dington, Oxford Circus, Piccadilly 
Circus, Trafalgar Square, Charing 
Cross, Waterloo to Elephant and 
Castle on the south side of the 
Thames, 


Through-Routing More 
Satisfactory than Loops 


- Although the need for electrified 
suburban commuter service to sup- 
plement the ordinary rapid transit 
systems is most marked in the 
metropolitan area around New York 
City, it exists also in a number of 
other similar areas. When the topog- 
raphy permits, through-routing of 
such service is likely to be more 
satisfactory than loop routing. For 
example, it would be possible to 
carry the proposed Westchester sub- 
way under the Hudson River to 
Jersey City and thence down the 
Bayonne peninsula to Staten Island. 
Similar lines might be built connect- 
ing other points in New Jersey with 
suburban communities on Long 


Island. Advantages of through- 
routing lines east .and west -across 


Manhattan from Jersey to Long 


Island rather than having them ter- 
minate in loops on Manhattan Island 
are the more nearly balanced traffic, 
the smaller waste car- mileage to 
reach storage yards, and the simpler 
and quicker operation, ey 

Building of the suggested West- 
chester subway would introduce a 
seventh level of rail operation in 
New York, as shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. One wonders 
where the construction of rapid 
transit and electrified suburban com- 
muter lines will end. Will there ever 
be an end? 

The answer is that lines terminat-. 
ing or looping in a central district 
tend to pile up congestion, whereas, 
through-routing of lines across this. 
game district produces less localizing 
effect and tends to spread out the 
area of delivery and employment. 
Transit building can do ‘much to: 
guide and control city development 
and congestion. 

In China, the most densely popu- 
lated country in the world, there is 
no city .of much over a million in- 
habitants. That condition exists 
because the transportation facilities 
are so poor that life would become: 
too difficult in a larger community. 
In the United States the transporta- 
tion facilities are largely responsible’ 
for our cities of 2,000,000, 3,000,000 
and even 5,000,000 people. But there 
must come both a physical and eco- 
nomical limit to the amount ‘of 
facilities that can be provided in a 
given space and the metropolitan 
area tributary by daily travel to a 
single city center. 

Our great metropolitan areas must 
abandon the idea of a single town 
pump. Transit facilities must be so 
planned as to insure development of 
sub-centers of employment and busi- 
ness activities. Such a move will re- 
duce the daily rush-hour problems 
with which we have to contend. 

An eminent scientist has lately 
predicted the stabilization of the 
population of this country at about 
200,000,000 with 80 per cent urban. 
When such stabilization occurs, as it 
appears likely that it may at some 
such figure, the transportation situa- 
tion may also become more stabilized. 
Until that time the transportation 
industry must endeavor to distribute, 
not build up, congested centers in our 
rapidly growing cities. 
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Making a Place for the 


Interurban 
By Harry Reid 


President Interstate Public 
Service Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PTIMISM is more and 
O more the dominant spirit 

of the interurban busi- 

ness in the Middle West, 
because experiments in service are 
beginning to prove successful. ~Ex- 
perimenting in public convenience 
has taught the traction executives 
a number of things about service. 
Adoption of new services is proving 
profitable, and the general trend is 
therefore forward. I speak of the 
Middle Western field, with which I 
am most familiar. It is no secret 
that the pessimism of recent months 
arose from the discovery that the 
service of twenty years ago is not 
service today. 

We had to get busy and find out 
what the public wants and can use 
now, and quit trying to persuade the 
public to buy what we were selling a 
decade back. Having found out, we 
are on the way to better things. This 
explains the new and growing op- 
timism over the electric railway in- 
dustry in my part of the country. 

A long list of the discoveries that 
have been made might be set forth, 
but some of the more important ones 
will suffice. We have learned that 
the extremely short haul and the ex- 
tremely long haul are alike impos- 
sible. The riding public does not 
board an interurban car nowadays 
for a 6-mile ride. It uses the 
family flivver or climbs aboard a 
bus running by the front gate. In 
the same way, the riding public 
apparently does not now wish to ride 
more than five or six hours on an 
interurban car. It prefers the Pull- 
man on the steam road. 

But in between the long and the 
short haul is the two to five-hour 
run. By putting on parlor cars, 
diners and even sleeping cars, we 
have capitalized on the public ap- 


Sleeping and Dining 
Equipment in Modern 
Interurban Service 


It is necessary to find out what the public wants, 
and to discover that the service of 20 years ago 


is not service today. 


Better co-ordination of 


service, quick and efficient handling of all traffic 
and use of the bus as an ally are bringing pros- 
perity to the interurban railways that are adopt- 
ing modern methods of this sort 


preciation of quick, clean and com- 
fortable service. We have improved 
connections, from the standpoint of 
time, and arranged trips that carry 
the passenger over two or three dif- 
ferent systems in the same comfort- 
able parlor car. Consolidation of 
small lines is helping to iron out 
wrinkles in service, because consoli- 
dation gives uniformity, of methods 
and facilities. 

I should say that this is the most 
important discovery made in the in- 
terurban business. A great deal of 
time and money were wasted trying 
to coax customers back to the inter- 
urbans for short and long hauls, 
when neither is as convenient to the 
public as some other forms of trans- 
portation. But once we abandoned 
that program and began specializing 
on the most convenient form of serv- 
ice we have to offer, the prospect 
brightened. 

A beginning has been made in 
another direction. 


We have found. 


that the public that rides and the 
public that ships freight can fre- 
quently use a combination of bus 
and traction, or traction and steam 
road service. We are therefore un- 
dertaking to work out this combina- 
tion service. In some cases we sup- 
ply buses, and in others co-operate 
with bus lines. Several instances, 
too, of interchange of freight and 
express with the steam lines are al- 
ready on record. Where passengers 
or shippers can get better and 
quicker service by combining the in- 
terurban with either of the other 
two forms of transportation, it is 
up to us to sell that combination. 
Several rates, I predict, will be 
worked out for passenger service 
over interurban and steam roads 
working together. The day when 
either the bus, traction car or steam 
road could sell the entire job regard- 
less of public convenience is past. 
It is just as easy and profitable to 
sell the public what it wants and ean 
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use, as it is to sell what we think it 
should have but does not want. I 
should say, just as easy and far more 
profitable. De luxe passenger serv- 


ice for fast, fairly long runs proves 
that statement. So does interchange 


of freight between traction and 
steam lines, a practice that would 
not have been tried a few years ago. 

Much remains to be done. Bet- 
ter co-ordination between interurban 
and city service must be worked out, 


Freight Service Also Can Be Developed 


No. 1. Freight service has been 
developed by intensive methods 
until it now furnishes a large. 
source of revenue, 

No. 2. Sources of revenue may 
be tapped by giving individual 
service. The picture shows cars 
being loaded on a spur track at 


Bourbon Stock Yards, Louisville, 
for shipment by interurban—an 
example of business that has 
been built up by a live traffic 
department. 

No. 4. The joint freight ter- 
minal at Indianapolis has made 
possible a much greater field for 


and improved methods of reaching 
city terminals must be found. In- 
terurbans hold up city traffic during 
rush hours, but the public that 
rides the.cars wishes to be delivered 
at a station in the central part of the 


the interurban lines radiating 
from that city. 


a cement mill. 
No. 3. Loading cattle at the 
ences” “aneccesme i ee a 


business district. In some cities, such as 
Detroit, passengers are being transferred 
from interurban cars to buses for the ride 
downtown, the buses making better speed 
through the congested district. But it re- 
mains to be seen whether this plan would 
prove feasible in general practice. Passen- 
gers do not like to change at the city limits; 
and then, too, the problem is difficult from a 
transportation standpoint. A three-car in- 
terurban train, well filled, would require a 
number of buses. 

As for freight, it should be deliv- 
ered, if possible, to freight houses on 
the outskirts of cities. City dwellers 
do not relish the idea of long, heavily 
loaded cars rumbling through their 
streets past their front doors. Live- 
stock trains, especially, are undesir- 
able, although most of them make 
their runs at night. Freight termi- 
nals are a problem, although we have 
solved that problem, in the main, for 
the lines with which I am connected. 
A large joint terminal for the lines 
centering in Indianapolis, located 
well out from the heart of the busi- 
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ness district, is proving a 
big benefit to us and to 
shippers. But the terminal 
is not the only problem. 
The chief problem here 
again is to find out not how 
we can get the public to use 
what facilities we offer, but 
what facilities we can offer 
that the public can use. We 
have been experimenting 
here, and we have found 
several things the’ public 
will welcome. One is the 
use of trucks in territory 
not reached by the inter- 
urbans, carrying. goods to 
and from the electric line. 
Another is overnight, fast 
freight service, in the fruit 
and vegetable season. Through serv- 
ice, obtained by better co-operation 
on connections between lines, is ap- 
preciated. Commodity rates on prod- 
ucts manufactured locally, and in- 
stallation of industrial sidings where 
warranted, have helped us with our 
shipping public. -We are realizing 
the importance of a plentiful supply 
of equipment so that we will not be 
handicapped in interchange . with 
other lines. 

One of the noticeable factors of 
the improved interurban service is 
the growth and extension of its in- 
terline freight business. The gen- 
eral aim at present is to move the 
original cars to destination, thus 
avoiding terminal delays. Lack of 
freight equipment presents the great- 
est drawback to this arrangement; 
but I understand that plans are 
being considered whereby additional 
freight cars may be leased. 

The swivel chair traffic manager is 
becoming a thing of the past. Busi- 


Comfort and Luxury Are Suggested by 
This Interurban Parlor Car with Its 
Comfortable Individual Chairs 


i 


This Interurban Sleeping Car Not Only Has Every 
Facility Offered by a Pullman, but Includes 


Several Individual Features of Its Own 


ness is being intensely solicited, not 


only by the lines individually, but. 


there is a concerted effort toward the 
joint business which is the means of 
building up the long-haul freight. 
Quick and efficient handling of all 
traffic, whether human beings, live- 
stock or deadweight freight, is always 
rewarded, because it.is good adver- 
tising. It brings more business. 
Prompt settlement of legitimate 
claims is good advertising for freight 
service, because it builds and holds 
good will. But all these things are 
details. I do not know that any one 
company with which I am familiar is 


busy on all these various phases of, 


the new service being built up by in- 
terurban lines, but enough companies 
are trying some of them to prove that 
a new spirit is at work in the indus- 
try. And enough companies are try- 
ing some of them and finding them 
workable and profitable, to cause a 
steadily growing feeling of optimism. 

The confusion caused. by the ad- 
vent of the bus is subsiding and 
settling down to a more even plane, 
due to the fact that many traction 
lines are using the bus in co-ordina- 


" Res Zs ; 


tion with their interurban 


service. 
As a competitor for 
short-haul business, the 


bus loomed up as a real 
aggravator — but used in 
co-ordination it becomes a 
complement to traction 
service. This twofold serv- 
ice gives the public the 
opportunity to choose its 
‘method of transportation, 
and human nature much 
prefers to make its own 
choice rather than be told 
what to do. 

The public always favors 
the newest modes, and at 
present the bus is our latest 
offering in transportation, 
as the traction was new some twenty 


years ago; and if the bus proves it- | 


self as necessary and helpful to the 
public as has the interurban, then 
the bus has come to stay. - But, 


whether or not it is a permanent — 


mode of transportation, it is here to- 
day and has to be dealt with, and ex- 
perience has taught us that the bus 
makes a pleasanter partner than 
competitor. 

There are many to support my 
own view, which is that the inter- 
urban railway operators are profiting 
by their efforts to carry service to 
the public. 


That is the real job. When we 


take our service to the public, in- | 


stead of dragging or trying to drag 
an unwilling public to our service, 
we will find service much easier to 
sell. The interurban. systems with 


which I am most. familiar are almost — 


universally adopting this policy, and 
having done so are facing a better 
day. 


In a Few Moments the Parlor Car Js 


Converted Into a Dining Car with — 


Every Appointment to Please 


=—- 
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N THE smaller cities and 
] the territory of some 
interurban properties, 
traffic congestion and 
parking difficulties have not served 
to limit the use of automobiles 
as in and near the larger cities. The 
railway manager who has watched 
with misgivings his pleasure and 
optional traffic take to the automo- 
bile now views with grave alarm 
necessity riding falling off due~to 
the increased use of automobiles for 
transportation to and from factory 

and office. 

How can street railway business 
‘be built up under these conditions? 
How can the average automobile 
owner, who recognizes in a mild way 
that he can ill afford to use the 
family car for getting back and 
forth between his home and place of 
“business, be induced to give up this 
expensive practice and use the street 


car? At the same time how can his- 


wife be persuaded to try out the new 
comfort, courtesy, safety and’ con- 
venience of the street car service 


Car Architecture— 
L.A New Art that Influences Riding 


In Smaller Cities 
Automobile Riding 
Is Not Limited 
by Congestion 


Car riders will be attracted by adaptation to car 

design of the factors which give merchandising 
appeal to various other transportation vehicles. 
Improved appearance and reduced noise will 
help to make the electric car more popular in its 
community. Operating costs are increased and 
riders driven away by obsolete equipment 


when she wishes to make a shopping 
trip downtown? In the larger cities, 
severe congestion and parking diffi- 
culties have largely offset the: ad- 
vantages of an automobile except for 
such men as salesmen who make 
many calls at widely separated loca- 
tions, or those who: can afford the 
luxury of a chauffeur. In the smaller 
cities something more than frequent 
headways and the other factors usu- 
ally associated with the term “good 
service’ is required to bring the 
former rider back. 


The Automobile Presents 
the Real Problem 


Most transportation men now 


- realize that the automobile presents 


the real problem confronting the 


railway. But surely the cost of op- 
eration of a private automobile gives 
a wide margin to work in for win- 
ning back a volume of traffic that 
will enable a public transportation 
system to be operated at a profit. 
Both the bus and the car have a 
part to play in such a system. The 
bus is not a panacea. Neither is it 
a menace to the future of electric 
railway investments. It is simply 
a new transportation tool which 
enables a more complete and _ co- 
ordinated service to be rendered in 
a given community. Like any other 
tool, it can be misused. As its proper 
field and functions become more 
clearly and generally understood, in- 


stances of such misuse may be ex- 


pected to decrease. The functions of 
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the bus are discussed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

As a transportation tool the street 
car has inherent characteristics that 
make it particularly well suited to 
its work. It offers the maximum of 
service at a minimum fare. In this 
respect it may be considered to 
form the backbone of a co-ordinated 
transportation system. Its high ac- 
celeration and braking rates make 
possible a high schedule speed for 
frequent-stop service. It utilizes for 
the transportation of passengers a 
maximum proportion of the street 
area occupied. When operating in the 
street it is confined to a given lane, 
thus interfering to a minimum with 
other vehicles. Long life and low 
operating and maintenance costs per 
passenger are by no means the least 
important of its advantages as a 
mass transportation vehicle when the 
volume of traffic is sufficient to jus- 
tify the investment in track and 
overhead line. 

Although the electric car is the 
low-cost base transportation agency, 
it is imperative from the viewpoint of 
its standing in the community that 
increased attention be given to the 
improvement of its appearance. It 
is also important that these im- 
provements be of a character that 
will attract a volume of riding suffi- 
cient to show a profit on operation. 


Utilitarian Viewpoint 
in the Past 


In that a large proportion of its 
patronage is and has been necessity 
riding lies the explanation for the 
failure of car designers to keep pace 
with modern developments in other 
forms of transportation. For many 
years cars have been built almost en- 
tirely from a utilitarian viewpoint. 
In this respect the results accom- 
plished have been eminently satis- 
factory. Not only is the modern car 
an exceedingly reliable and efficient 
vehicle, but the factor of low main- 
tenance cost has been borne in mind 
constantly, with the result that de- 
fective equipment can be rapidly re- 
placed at minimum expense. 

Car construction has been influ- 
enced largely by the views of the 
master mechanic. Due to concentra- 
tion of thought on the mechanical 
features, the general appearance of 
the car has received only limited and 
secondary consideration. In the 
laudable attempt to keep maintenance 
cost at a minimum, any features 


‘have been rigidly eliminated. 


which might increase this cost or 
which might cause additional work 
The 
effect of proposed innovations on at- 
tracting riders has received only 
meager consideration. The view- 
point has been that of saving cost 
rather than of building business. 
Riding was so largely a necessity 
business for many years that it was 
assumed people would ride on what- 
ever type of equipment was provided. 
Therefore, by keeping operating and 
maintenance costs at a minimum, 
maximum net earnings could be ex- 
pected. 


A Market for 
25,000 Cars 


ONSIDERATION of 

the market for electric 
railway cars indicates that 
57,450 of the 82,450 electric 
railway passenger cars in 
this country have been 
built since 1907, leaving 25,- 
000 cars that are more than 
18 years old. From the 
standpoint of weight, oper- 
ating cost and appearance 
the replacement of the great 
majority of these cars 
would be a profitable invest- 
ment. ...There is a market 
ample to justify, assuming 
the development expense 
required to bring about the 
desired improvements, 

CHARLES GORDON 


Automobile competition has 
changed conditions. Consequently a 
changed viewpoint with regard to 
car design is rapidly taking place. 
Since “ride merchandising” is a com- 
paratively new term in the electric 
railway vocabulary it is not surpris- 
ing that this element in car design 
has only recently begun to command 
general attention. There seems to 
be no fundamental reason why the 
street car cannot be made as attrac- 
tive to the eye as can an automotive 
vehicle operating on the highway 
and carrying its own power plant. 
On the whole the mechanical prob- 
lems- involved in the case of the elec- 
tric car are simpler. It lends itself 


well to the use of pleasing curves and 
stream lines. There is no more rea- 
son for a street car to look like a 
lumbering box on wheels than for an 
automobile to look that way. Proper 
study of lines and proportions will 
produce an improvement in street 
car appearance comparable with that 
which the same kind of study pro- 
duced in the automotive vehicle. 
Similar consideration of the interior 
appointments will do much to make 
the street car an attractive place in 
which to ride. 


Appearance Affects Sale 
of Rides 


Comfort alone is not sufficient. 
Improvement must go further than 
that. Merchandising attractiveness 
must please the eye. An awkward 
looking piece of apparatus or ma- 
chinery is hard to sell in competition 
with one in which appearance has 
been given careful consideration, 
even though the two pieces of equip- 
ment may be equal from the stand- 
point of efficiency and performance. 

That appearance has a direct ride 
merchandising value has been amply 
demonstrated. ‘What is it,” trans- 
portation men say, “that makes 
people ride in buses?” Increased 
comfort doesn’t explain it. Surely 
they are not safer than electric cars! 
Why will a passenger ride 50 miles 
in a low-hung bus that winds its 
way over a heavily traveled road or 
over congested pavements in prefer- 
ence to a parallel interurban which 
gets him to his destination just as 
soon or sooner over a private right- 
of-way at the same or even a lower 
fare? Although the reason is not 
confined to a single element, attrac- 
tive appearance is of major im- 
portance in finding the explanation 
for this passenger preference. 

From the standpoint of car de- 
sign it is, therefore, important to 
consider those factors which will pro- 
duce a visual invitation and will 
create an instinctive desire to ride. 
Good service, frequent headways, 
courteous employees and all the other 
elements that go to make up good 
transportation service are important. 
But the appearance of the vehi- 
cle must also be improved if defi- 
nite progress is to be expected. The 
factory or office worker who drives 
his car to and from his home 
has a feeling of being up to date. To 
induce him to ride the street cars he 
must be given an impression by their 
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appearance that they also furnish an 
up-to-date service. 

- Consider for a moment the mass 
impression created by awkward 
looking cars that have been in use 
twenty years or more and on which 
maintenance expenditures have been 
held to a minimum. The man on the 
street bases his opinion of the en- 
tire railway service on the appear- 
ance of these cars. Even though de- 
lays may be few and cars may be 
operated frequently, he tends to re- 
tain the impression of an obsolete 
method of transportation and is pre- 
disposed to condemn severely the 
slightest operating difficulty. He 
doesn’t like to be identified with it. 
He won’t use it unless he has no 
choice. He welcomes any other form 
of transportation that may be 
offered. 

On the other hand, smart looking 
cars create the opposite effect. Every 
man in town is ready to boast about 
his street railway system. The new 
cars are pointed out to visitors. 
They give the impression of a 
progressive town. “We have the 
finest cars in any city this side of 
Blankville’” becomes a common ex- 
pression. The railway is considered 
as an important element in civic de- 
velopment. Who can doubt that rid- 
ing is materially influenced by the 
general effect produced, particularly 
when the prospective passenger has 
the choice of using an automobile? 


Good Design Does Not 
Increase Cost 


All of this sounds expensive. But 
is it? There seems to be no good 
reason why an attractive, well-pro- 
portioned car with pleasing and 
graceful lines cannot be built at 
little if any additional cost over one 
where appearance has been more or 
less overlooked. No rule of thumb 
for designing an attractive car can 
be given. The result is dependent on 
proportions and treatment of body 
lines. Paint can be utilized success- 
fully for accentuating the effects de- 
sired. The final product must be a 
compromise between the suggestions 
of an artist and the structural limi- 
tations dictated by reasonable cost 
-and practical operation. 

' Consider for a moment the in- 
terior of a car. Here the finest of 
“materials have been used for years. 
These have included mahogany, 
cherry, oak, maple and ash. ‘But 
their treatment leaves much to be 


desired. More attention to interior 
effects and color schemes is needed. 
The railway manager who for twenty 
years has considered red side walls, 
maple ceiling and green seats the 
proper combination of colors for the 
interior of a car has_ probably 
changed the color combinations in 
his home several times during this 
period. Nor would he be likely to 
select these colors for the interior 
of his automobile. Steam railroad 
sleeping car interiors were standard 
for many years in mahogany and 
green. Today, delightful interior 


Viewpoint 
Changed 


Ce ORILE competi- 
tion has altered condi- 
tions. Consequently a, 
changed viewpoint with re- 
gard to car design is rapidly 
taking place. Since “ride 
merchandising” is a com- 
paratively new term in the 
electric railway vocabulary 
it is not surprising that 
this element in car design 
has only recently begun to 
command general attention. 
There seems to be no 
fundamental reason why 
the street car cannot be 
made as attractive to the 
eye as can an automotive 
vehicle operating on the 
highway and carrying its 
own power plant. 

CHARLES GORDON 
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effects are being produced by renewed 
attention to colors and materials. 
Color is not the sole subject 
for attention in connection with car 
interiors. Through many years we 
have become increasingly careless 
regarding the locations for various 
auxiliary apparatus, piping, etc. On 
many cars, the vestibules are lined 
with a miscellaneous collection of ex- 
posed apparatus in full view of the 
passengers in the body and give it 
anything but a finished appearance. 
It is hard to keep such a car clean. 
There seems to be no good reason 
why additional attention to this and 
other details would not result in a 


greatly improved appearance. At 
the same time the necessary accessi- 
bility of parts requiring inspection 
or repair could be retained. 


_Noise Must Be Reduced 


In any discussion of car design 
the subject of noise is of paramount 
importance. It is more difficult to 
damp the noise caused by steel 
wheels rolling on a rigid steel rail 
than when the vehicle is mounted on 
rubber tires. But the mechanism of 
an electric car is so much simpler 
than that of an automotive vehicle 
that the results accomplished with 
the latter should serve as an inspira- 
tion to attack the car with, renewed 
vigor. The proportion of unsprung 
weight carried directly on the wheels 
is worthy of serious consideration. 
It is hard to conceive of material re- 
duction in noise until this condition 
is improved. The present method of 
mounting motors is unquestionably 
a simple form of construction and 
lends itself to speedy replacement 
and low maintenance. The effect on 
the track, however, is another mat- 
ter. It is probable that a consider- 
able increase in car maintenance 
cost would be justified by the saving 
in track, if the proportion of un- 
sprung weight could be reduced 
materially by a change from the con- 
ventional design. 

Due to the method of mounting 
motors, it is also difficult to keep 
down the gear noises of the motor 
drive. Sleeve-type axle bearings are 
subject to comparatively rapid wear. 
To keep maintenance costs within 
reasonable limits, the general prac- 
tice is to allow such bearings to wear 
to a’ point at which the centers 
between gears and pinions are ma- 
terially affected. Noisy operation is 
the result. In addition, the con- 
struction is such as to make it almost 
impossible to provide the proper kind 
of lubrication for the gears. This 
again tends to increase the noise 
produced. 


Brakes Add to Noise 


The conventional brake arrange- 
ment on a street car is a prolific 
source of noise in itself. It consists 
of a system of rods and levers more 
or less loosely supported under the 
car body and on the trucks. Braking 
force is supplied from a cylinder 
mounted somewhere under the body 
and is mechanically transmitted to 
the brakeshoes. When not pressed. 
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against the wheels, these shoes hang 
down more or less loosely. The en- 
tire construction is one to rattle and 
produce noise. In going over a piece 
of worn special work, many cars 
sound as though they were about to 
shake to pieces. Although careful 
attention to restrict the wear of pins 
and levers will result in reducing 
some of this noise, the design is 
inherently productive of numerous 
rattles, and is very difficult if not 
impossible to keep entirely quiet. 
Modern developments in air brakes 
suggest the possibility of transmit- 
ting air pressure directly to small 
cylinders or diaphragms mounted on 
the trucks or motors. Whether the 
braking force should be applied to 
the wheels as at present, or whether, 
for instance, clasp type brakes on 
axle-mounted drums or on extensions 
of the wheel hubs will prove best, 
can be determined only by careful 
study and experiment. It is appar- 
ent, however, that if such a construc- 
tion proved practicable, an important 
source of present noise on electric 
cars would be largely eliminated. 


Trade Conditions 
Affect Development 


The very nature of the conditions 
under which electric railway cars 
are manufactured is worthy of 
serious consideration. The car build- 
ing business is distinctive in that it 
is not one in which the product is 
developed, manufactured and sold. 
It is more in the nature of a con- 
tracting business. The builder bids 
on specifications and in some cases 
on more or less complete plans fur- 
nished by or developed for the cus- 
tomer in accordance with his own 
ideas. This is particularly true of 
the larger properties that are in po- 
sition to buy cars in comparatively 
large groups. As the practice works 
out, the small road in the market for 
from one to ten cars is offered a 
choice of several designs previously 
developed for larger orders. The 
high cost of special development for 
a small order usually forces accept- 
ance of one of the designs offered, 
with such minor modifications as will 
fit the requirements of the individual 
property. 

This practice usually results. in 
each large order being a complete 
development to fit individual require- 
ments. There is much less con- 
tinuity of development than would 

“be the case could several types of 


equipment be designed to fit certain 
general conditions and then manu- 
factured in quantities and sold out- 
right. Certainly there would be a 
market for such equipment among 
the smaller properties. It is also 
quite probable that the larger prop- 
erties would soon be brought to see 
the advantages of purchasing such 
equipment instead of having indi- 
vidual cars built to order. This 
would be particularly true if the 
price reflected the savings which such 
orderly manufacture of cars would 
make possible. 

The success with which safety 
cars were sold to all classes of 
properties serves to illustrate the 
possibilities from a merchandising 
standpoint. However, it would be a 
serious mistake to attempt to main- 
tain a single uniform design of car 
throughout the country, or to en- 
deavor to keep the design from grad- 
ually changing as desirable improve- 
ments become manifest. Under the 
spur of competition, such improve- 
ments may be reasonably expected. 
It would, however, be in the nature 
of a gradual refinement instead of, 
as at present, a complete new de- 
sign for each lot of cars. 


A Market for 
25,000 Cars 


Consideration of the market for 
electric railway cars naturally is of 
interest. There are at the present 
time approximately 82,450 electric 
railway passenger cars in this coun- 
try, excluding entirely service equip- 
ment. Of this number, 57,450 have 
been built since 1907, leaving 25,000 
cars that are at least eighteen 
years old. 

Analysis of the developments dur- 
ing this period 
large part of these 25,000 cars may be 
classed as obsolete. From the stand- 
point of weight, operating cost and 
appearance their replacement would 
be a profitable investment. The car 
builder who enters an active cam- 
paign to replace such obsolete equip- 
ment with cars designed to attract 
riding is shooting at a market of 
approximately 25,000 cars, in addi- 
tion to annual current requirements, 
which during the years 1923 and 
1924 averaged 2,450 city cars and 
approximately 500 interurban cars 
per year. Surely here is a market 
ample to justify assuming the de- 
velopment expense required to bring 
about the desired improvements. 


‘partly responsible. 


indicates that a 


There are of course financing diffi- 
culties. Some properties cannot 
easily raise money to finance the re- 
placement of present obsolete rolling 
stock. Here again the development 
of uniform designs by the car 
builders would help toward a so- 
lution of the problem. Purchase 
of such uniform equipment, inter- 
changeable on many properties, could 
be more readily financed with equip- 
ment trusts at attractively low rates 
for money than is possible when 
entirely specialized designs are de- 
veloped for a given city. 


An Optimistic View 
Justified 


Many causes have contributed to 
the failure of electric railways to re- 
place obsolete equipment in the past. 
The horse-trading attitude of poli- 
ticians intent on holding street rail- 
way fares below cost has been 
Railway prop- 
erties crippled by unregulated jitney 
competition and rising prices have 
been so greatly weakened financially 
as to be seriously handicapped in 
trying to maintain good service and 
have been at the mercy of politicians 
who were quick to capitalize their 
weakness. Labor difficulties have 
not been the least of the problems. 
The attitude of regulatory commis- 
sions regarding the value of street 
railway investments has also added 
to the difficulty of raising money for 
the replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment. 

_ The present situation shows a 
definite turn for the better. An en- 
lightened public opinion is in process — 
of formation. Once a proper view 
of the electric railway is definitely 
established, the back-breaking load 
of troubles carried by the industry 
during the past decade will be ma- 
terially lightened. With the great 
majority of operators convinced that 
both bus and rail service should be 
rendered by the one _ established 
transportation agency in each com- 
munity, unnecessary waste due to 
failure to co-ordinate facilities may 
be avoided. But in the more impor- 
tant communities the electric car will 
continue to be the backbone of the 
co-ordinated system. Proper de- 
velopment with a view to mer- 
chandising its service and making it 
a subject for local pride will assure 
its continued success on a scale that 
will eminently justify present faith 
in its future. 
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A Future Ahead for the 
3 Branch Line 


Due to the limitations of infrequent 
service with steam trains, 
traffic has in many cases fallen off to the 
point where abandonment is considered 
seriously. Use of modern methods, with 


NE of the most serious 

O problems confronting the 
c. px) steam railroad executive 
today is the operation of 

his branch ‘lines. When one con- 
siders that approximately half the 
traffic of the railroads of the United 
States is concentrated on about 25,- 
000 miles of track, which is less than 
10 per cent of the total mileage, and 
the other 50 per cent of the traffic 
is distributed over 90 per cent of the 
mileage, it shows directly the in- 
herent difficulty which has to be met. 
Since 1915 and the war period 
these troubles have been greatly in- 
creased by high labor and material 
costs. In many cases the truck, the 
private automobile and the bus have 
created competition that makes it a 
real problem to continue operation. 
Business originating on these branch 
lines is so interlocked with the main 
lines that the executives are com- 
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branch line 


By John F. Layng 
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pelled to give branch service regard- 
less of whether or not the particular 
line pays. Necessarily all these ele- 
ments enter into the cost of doing 
business and must be taken into ac- 
count in rate making. 

We can get only a partial picture 
of what automotive competition 
means to the steam railroads. It is 
reflected by the revenue passengers 
carried on a per capita basis and on 
a train-mile basis. Bank clearings 
are the best general measure of in- 
dustrial activity that we have, so 
the bank clearings of the United 
States have been put on a per capita 
basis from 1910 to 1924. The former 


year is taken as a starting point. At . 


Dennen en ee ee eed 


small, self-propelled units to give fre- 
quent service, should make the branch 
line capable of sustaining itself and of 
feeding a profitable traffic to the main 
lines of many railroads 


that time use of automotive vehicles 
had not progressed sufficiently so that 
it had become a factor worthy of con- 
sideration. These have been plotted 
in an accompanying chart, which on 
a per capita basis shows graphically 
the relation between bank clearings 
and steam railroad revenue passen- 
gers. 

It will be noted that the riding and 
bank clearings had a certain parallel 
relation to each other up to the year 
1915, with comparatively little varia- 
tion. From that year until 1920 
both the bank clearings and the rid- 
ing increased steadily up to a con- 
siderably greater amount. When 
business fell off the riding did like- 
wise, but when business returned, 
as indicated by the 1922, 1923 and 
1924 bank clearings, the riding did. 
not respond proportionately as in 
previous years. 

The tremendous growth in the use 


United States Population, Steam Railroad Passengers and Bank Clearings, 1910-1924 


_ ——Population — 


Revenue Passengers 


er Per 
Cent : Per Cent 

, of Total Per Train- of 
Year* Total 1910 Carried Capita Mile 1910 

1910 91,972,266. 100 972,000,000 MOSS ees te +\/s\0 100 
1911 93,346,101 101.5" 938,656,000 10.06 58.33 95.7 
1912 94,719,936 103.0 944,265,000 9.98 56.95 96.1 
1913 96,093,772 104.5 983,692,000 9.83 58.49 101.2 

1914 _ 97,467,607 106.0 1,002,350,000 10.27 58 87 103 

1915 98,841,448 107.5 936,369,000 9.49 56.30 93.6 
1916 100,215,279 109.0 1,005,955,000 10.03 59.33 100.3 
1917 101,589,113 110.5 1,066,638,000 10.48 67.76 109.7 
1918 102,962,949 112 1,084,998,000 10.52 79.51 111.4 
1919 104,336,784 W327 1,177,820,000 11.28 84.89 1212 
1920 105,720,620 115.4 1,234,862,000 11.67 - 82.52 126.9 
1921 107,833,284 17. 1,035,496,000 9.61 66.57 103.2 
1922 109,248,393 118.8 967,409,000 8.85 64.87 99.5 
1923 110,663,502 120.5 986,917,000 8.82 67.03 101.3 
1924 112,078,611 ” 122.2 931,348,000 8.31 65.00 95.8 


*Years up to 1915 inclusive end June 30; subsequent years end Dec. 31. 


U. S. Bank Clearings-——-—. 
Per 
Cent 
Per of 
Total Capita 1910 
$168,986,664,000 $1,837 100 © 
159,539,539,000 1,709 94.6 
168,685,953,000 1,781 99.9 
173,193,009,00G 1,802 102.7 
163,849,811,00C 1,681 97 
163,189,215,000 1,651 96.7 
242,235,794,000 2,418 143.6. 
305,061,736,000 3,003 180.9% 
320,988,542,000 3,108 190 
387,854,419,000 3,718 229.9: 
464,074,730,000 4,390 275 
377,669,845,000 3,502 22355 
381,946,002,000 3,495 226.1 
411,251,633,000 3,716 243.5: 
438,778,113,000 3,915 259.9 
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of the private automobile and the 
bus in these later years undoubtedly 


was in a large measure responsible , 


for the decline. They were really 
cutting in seriously,» although it 
would appear that they have only 
started the traffic diversion. This 
diversion is likely to continue unless 
some different transportation tools 
are used on the rails. Present 
forms of equipment most commonly 
used are not giving a grade of ser- 
vice that will secure the business. 
The frequency of service that can be 
economically given with steam under 
conditions of today does not conform 
to the old expression “that we want 


the viewpoint of the transportation 
systems, are serious. For instance, 
in 1910 the steam roads carried 10.57 
revenue passengers per capita; in 
1924 the corresponding figure was 
8.31. Bank clearings have increased 
for the same period more than 259 
per cent. Of course the 1924 dollar 
has not the same value as the 1910 
dollar. Even where this correction 
is made the showing is still plainly 
apparent—the steam railroad passen- 
ger traffic does not Yespond to: busi- 
ness conditions the same as it did 
before the era of automotive com- 
petition. 

With the private automobile, auto- 
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more actual traveling by all the vari- 
ous means of transportation than has 
ever been the case in the history of 
the country. 

This intensively competitive situa- 
tion is one that will not wait for at- 
tention. This is especially true of 
the branch lines. Examination of 
the Railway Guide and experiences 
while traveling around all portions 
of the country show that many of 
these branch lines are operating only 
one or two passenger'trains per day. 
Of course, there .are territories 
where the population is so small and 
scattered that a single car daily each 
way is ample for all the business in 


Revenue Passengers per Capita 
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Steam Railroad. Revenue Passengers and United States Bank 
Clearings Are Compared on a per Capita Basis. 
the Close Relation, Except in Latest Years 


what we want when we want it.” In 


this age, if we do not give the patron 
the service he wants, he will in many 
cases use some other travel agency, 
regardless of cost. 

A second chart graphically shows 
the relation between the increase in 
the United States population, bank 
clearings and revenue passengers of 
the steam roads on a per cent basis. 
This graph further shows the change 
taking place in the steam railroad 
riding habit since 1920 and also that 
regardless of business conditions a 
large amount of the travel is by 
means other than the steam roads. 

The accompanying table of facts 
relating to the United States popu- 
lation, steam railroad revenue 
passengers and bank clearings de- 
velops several questions that, from 
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mobile livery, taxicabs and the bus 
there are so many optional methods 
of travel, each of which requires but 
a relatively low investment compared 
to rail service, that an entirely new 
situation is created for the organ- 
ized transportation systems to niect. 
It is reasonable to expect that in the 
future these new modes of transpor- 
tation will be presented in more 
popular forms than they have been 
in the past. That will be the case if 
the automotive development of the 
immediate past is continued at the 
same rate of improvement. 

All statistics show that the passen- 
ger business of the steam railroads 
of this country is on the decline. 
This decline has occurred in the face 


Increases in Population of the United States, Revenue 
Passengers of Steam Railroads and Bank Clearings 
Are Shown in per Cent of 1910 Figures 


sight, but there are many other 
situations where a more frequent 
service not only is a means of in- 
_ereasing the passenger travel but 
causes the community to grow, and 
in this way directly increases both 
passenger and freight earnings. 


Patrons Have Lost Faith 


Branch line operation is an old 
_problem to the steam railroad execu- 
tive. He has always had it, but now 
it is in the foreground on account of 
high operating costs and keen auto- 
motive competition. When business 
is lost to a new form of competitor 
it is serious, not only from a mone- 
tary standpoint but. from the fax 
more important fact that the lost 


of stable business conditions, with a patron has found a new method of 


steadily increasing population and 


travel that appeals to him more than 
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the service he used in the past. In 
other words, he has lost faith in the 
ability of our old methods to serve 
him as he wishes to be served. 

This loss of faith in the ability to 
meet fully the needs of the traveling 
public is of grave importance, not 
only as to amount of service that can 


be rendered but also to the very cap- 


ital structure of the railways. 

The all-important thing -is to sell 
the idea to the communities that the 
railroad renders an essential service, 
and that it is the best existing 
agency to supply all forms of or- 
ganized transportation in the terri- 
tory it covers. It has.a trained 
transportation organization backed 
by years of experience, with the ini- 
tiative and knowledge to supply all 
organizéd transportation, either on 
rails or adjacent highways with 
buses and. trucks, so that each serv- 
ice will have the class of vehicle that 
will best serve every community at 
the lowest possible price. This will 
provide service of a character that 
best meets the universal needs of the 
various sections. 

Many steam railroad executives 
have this idea at heart and have in 
mind using and co-ordinating all 
modern methods that have been de- 
veloped in the transportation art. 

One of the combative features to 
many executives is that their entire 
organizations have been raised on 
and trained in the idea that ali trans- 
portation, to be carried out rightly, 
must be on trains hauled by steam 
locomotives. In, other words, they 
think only in terms of steam. This 
was all right fifteen years ago, but 


the transportation art is developing, 


so rapidly that it is now necessary in 
numerous cases to make radical de- 
partures from the old methods un- 
less a large part of the traffic is 
permanently lost from the rails. 

With all the difficulties which con- 
front branch line operation the 
natural question is this: Will the 
branch lines gradually lose their use- 
fulness-and have the service given by 
automotive vehicles or is it possible 
to meet present and future forms of 
competition? A possible answer to 
this is that almost every community 
must have certain heavy and bulky 
commodities transported’ whose na- 
ture makes highway haulage imprac- 
ticable. Other commodities, such as 
coal and building supplies, are, re- 
quired in such volume that rail serv- 
‘ice would seem absolutely essential 
, 
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Cents per Kw- hr. Generated 
Energy Costs per Kilowatt-Hour for an 

Oil-Electric Locomotive for the Year 

June 9, 1924, to June 9, 1925. Fuel 

Oil Is Figured at 5 Cents per Gallon 

and Lubricating Oil at 50 Cents per 

Gallon 


for the maintenance and growth of 
communities and should be the basis 
on which all forms of transportation 
are given. 

There is another angle from which 
the branch line may be viewed; that 
is, certain business, both freight and 
passenger, originating on the branch 
line is fed to the main lines and car- 
ried by them for hundreds, and in 
some’ cases thousands, of miles. 
Without the branch line this busi- 
ness would not exist. It would rep- 
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Oil-Electric Locomotive Compared 
with a 1,200-Hp. 0-6-0 Steam Switcher 


resent a serious loss.” It is fair to 
temper the judgment of branch line 
deficits with this in view. 


.The Tools Available 


When we sum up the problem. to 
see what are the best transportation 
tools available to meet the modern 
conditions we find the following: 

First—Steam locomotives for pas- 
senger and freight service. 

Second—Electrification of branch 
lines. : 

Third—Gas, gas-electric cars and 
storage battery cars for passenger 
service. 

Fourth—Buses for passenger serv- 
ice. 

Fifth—Oil-electric locomotives for 
freight road haulage and switching 
service. 

Sixth—Trucks for Hain freight 
haulage and terminal service. 

Each branch line presents a dif- 
ferent situation. The proper unit 
or combination of units can be de- 
termined only by analysis. There 
are situations where steam cperation 
is the best method and then there are 
others where it is economically 
wrong. ~ ‘ 

The needs of the country abso- 
lutely require branch lines. The only 
question is, how can the best service 
be given at the lowest possible cost? 
As shown above, several different 
transportation tools are available. 
At least some railways are using 
all the tools mentioned with the ex- 
ception of the oil-electric locomotive, 
which, relatively speaking, is a new 
form of adapting old principles. It 
is reasonable to expect that this new- 
est tool will be a great factor in the 
near future. 

As a preface to describing the 
modern forms of equipment that are 
available for the class of service un- 
der discussion it may be well to give 
careful thought to the class of equip- 
ment which is in general use now. 

It is the almost universal practice 
in the United States to transfer ob- 
solete ~equipment from ~ main line 
service to the branch lines.. This is 


true not only: of passenger cars but 


also of motive power. Freight cars, 
of course, are handled on an interline 
basis. The service on the brarich: 
lines is in many cases graded off to 
the quality of the cars.. With oldest 
equipment, infreavent headways and 
inferior service, by comparison with 
main lines, it is but natural that 
the newer forms of transportation 
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can easily make serious inroads on 
the passenger traffic. 

Retaining steam operation, : 
problem consists of balancing the 
first cost of modern, attractive equip- 
ment with low operating costs and 
operating advantages against con- 
tinuing the operation of equipment 
that in reality has served its useful- 
ness and has the inherent disad- 
vantage of relatively high operating 
cost. In other words, it is a problem 
in economics. The problem is still 
further complicated by the possibili- 
ties in the use of these newer *orms 


GOO 


the: 


\ 
simple matter. The vast majority of 
branch lines of the steam roads of 
this country, however, require small 
trains and frequent service. For 
such conditions electrification does 
not offer the best solution. A detailed 
discussion of this subject is outside 
the scope of this article. 


Self-Propelled Passenger Cars 


One of the principal reasons for 
desiring a self-propelled car is that 
when steam locomotives are used the 
branch line gets motive power that 
was designed for a different class of 


opinion of many engineers, either 
now or in the past made a record 
that warrants including. a discussion 
of their merits in the present article. 

As is universally known, the im- 
provements in design, operating cost 
and reliability of the gasoline engine 
have been one of the marvels of re 
cent years: With both the gas and 
the gas-electric. car we have long 
established records of car and truck 
maintenance. With electrical appa- 
ratus we also have operating and 
maintenance costs over extended 
periods. These factors are known 


A Typical Self-Propelled Car in Service on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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This Typical Layout for a Gas-Electric Motor Car Provides a 10-Ft. 9-In. Baggage 


of equipment that are now available 
in place of steam. To make the 
situation still more complex, these 
new forms have possibilities of more 
frequent service, with the attendant 
attraction of added business-getting 
ability. 


Electrification of Branch: 
Lines 

There are certain situations where 
the travel on branch lines is heavy. 
in which electrification is the best 
solution in order to give the most 
economical service with the frequent 
headway required. Some of the lines 
around New York are examples of 
this. Electrification of the main line 
makes extension of the same grade 
of service to the branch a relatively 


Compartment and Seats for 83 Passengers 


service and seldom is suited to the 
work. The total train weight and 
necessary, men in the train crew, 
with attendant expense, make the 
total cost of operation compare very 
unfavorably with that for almost any 
type of self-propelled unit. This will 
be discussed more in detail later in 
this article. 

There are many types of self- 
propelled cars. 
most promise’at the present time are 
cars propelled by gasoline engines 
with direct mechanical drive or, 
where the size and weight warrant, 
cars propelled by gasoline engines 
with electric transmission  substi- 
tuted for mechanical transmission. 

The storage battery car and the 
steam-driven car have not, in the 


Those having the. 


under practically all possible operat- 
ing conditions. 

The gas engine now is so generally 
used that more good mechanics are 
available for gas engine work than 
for most any other stable commercial 
apparatus. Maintenance of these 
units is simple compared to the 
steam locomotive. Only a fraction of 
the facilities are required. 

Operating costs of even_the same 
type of equipment necessarily vary 
greatly with the conditions that arise 
in each local situation, so it is impos- 
sible to make statements that apply 
generally. But it is safe to say that 
in the majority of cases gas and gas- 
electric cars have an operating cost 
one-third of that of a steam train in 
similar service. In other words, the 
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| use of these units will in many cases 


reduce operating costs from $1 per 
train-mile to 33 or 34 cents. 

One of the prominent railroads of 
the Southwest has been operating a 
number of gas-electric cars since 
1911. Even these relatively old 
units, which are considerably heavier 
than those which would be sold for 
the same service today, have an op- 
erating cost averaging 34.81 cents 
per train-mile. When they - haul 
‘trailers this cost recedes to 24 cents 
per car-mile. A number of other 
modern units now in service on other 
roads have:shown operating costs of 
30 to 34 cents per train-mile, includ- 
ing all fixed charges. | 

A number of types of these gas 
and gas-electric cars are available. 
They have been developed to meet all 
_ classes of service. Of course, the 
specifications and the specialities 
used for each car greatly vary the 
price. To illustrate this, one manu- 
facturer gives the following list of 
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The Driving Truck of the Gas-Electric Car Has Inside 


Bearings and Exposed Brake Gear 


trains. can be operated from either 
end of any car. There are certain 
situations» where this feature is of: 
distinct advantage. 

As previously mentioned, there 
are cases where a more frequent 
service than is now given with steam 
trains will not only bring in addi- 
tional revenue but will regain busi- 
ness lost to automotive transporta- 
tion and also build up the community. 
In many cases with the present in- 
frequent steam service there are long 


prices: layovers. Under the present wage 
Car No. 1. .42 ft. Approximate over-all length............. $16,800 

Car No. 2. .443ft. Approximate over-all length............. $21,000 

Car Now3. 255. ft: Approximate over-all length............. $26,000 

Car No. 4. .60 ft. to 73 ft. Approximate over-all length............. 


2 


$33,000 to $40,000 


Trail cars suitable for these units 
can be purchased from the same 
manufacturer at prices ranging from 
$10,500 to $15,000, depending on 
capacity. The larger units can be 
arranged so that any reasonable num- 


_ ber of cars can be operated in trains 


and the design is so flexible that 


agreements, with such a small mile- 
age, the crew wage goes on just the 
same as if the train were running. 
With these new gas and gas-electric 
units it is practicable to give much 
additional service, and the only addi- 
tional expense will be for fuel and 
maintenance, which are but a small 


Locomotives of General Design of This 60-Ton Oil-Electric Will Solve the 


Freight Handling Problem on Many Branch Lines 


part of the total operating cost. 
Where these units have been adopted 
many operations which have been 
running in “the red” are now in “the 
black.” 5 


The Bus 


There are situations where neither 
the steam train nor self-propelled car 
is suitable to give the lowest cost and . 
best service. In other places, com- 
munities have grown up that are 
more or less remote from the rails. 
If the bus ‘were not available there 
would be insistent demands for rail 
extensions. In many cases these rail 
extensions would not be self-support- 
ing for years to come. With the bus 
it is possible to meet the emergencies 
of the situation and save the interest 
and relatively high operating charges 
for some years. The bus is being 
used extensively now by the South- 
ern Pacific, Northern Pacific, Bos- 
ton & Maine, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and other railroads, and 
we have every reason to expect a 
much wider use in the near future. 


Branch Line Freight Traffic 


One of the big problems in branch 
line freight haulage is the proper 
maintenance of locomotives and dis- 
tribution and storage of fuel and 
water supply. Suitable water for 
steaming purposes is not always 
available. In many cases water 
treatment is necessary, or at least 
advisable. 

The oil-electric locomotive com- 
pared with steam presents an answer 
for not only these but many other 
situations. The oil-electric compares 
with the steam unit as follows: 

First—It costs about 2% times as much 
as the equivalent steam locomotive. 

Second—It is available for 24-hour 
service for six days continuously. The 
oil-electric can give 7,000 hours service 
per year, compared with 3,500 to 4,000 
hours for steam. In other words, it 
can do twice as much work per unit for 


the equivalent locomotive. 
Third—It requires only one-fourth 
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of the fuel cost per hour or per ton- 
mile. 

Fourth—The maintenance cost is but 
one-half that for a steam locomotive on 
the hour or the ton-mile basis. 

Fifth—It requires only one-tenth to 
one-fifth the engine house expense: per 
engine-mile. , 

Sixth—It eliminates capital, mainte- 
nance and operation of water stations, 
fuel stations, ashpits and turntables. 
It also eliminates the handling of cinder 
cars and xo of the fuel cars. 

Seventh—It requires one-fifth of the 
roundhouse capacity. 

Eighth—It requires one-third of the 
shop capacity. 

Ninth—It reduces the fire hazard. 

Tenth—lIt is capable of being oper- 
ated without additional facilities either 
in electric or in steam territory. 


and 200-ton locomotives. Multiple- 
unit operation makes it possible to 
operate any desired number of units 
in a single train. 

An accompanying graph shows the 
power cost over a wide variation in 
actual operating service. It might 
be noted that when the 60-ton unit 
with a 300-hp. engine’ was operated 
at 25 per cent load factor the power 
cost was 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

Another chart shows the tractive 
effort comparison of a _ 1,200-hp. 
oil-electric locomotive with an 
0—6—0 steam switcher. Reading 
from the curves we find the figures 
are as follows: 


Miles per Hour 


Tractive effort in pounds 
1,200 hp. oil-electric; Ibis...) sn eee toe 
0—6—Oistearmiswitcher, ibe eniene 


5 10 15 20 25 
60,000 40,050 30,000 23,000 17,000 
37,550 33,750 29,000 23,000 17,000 
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Eleventh—It can be adapted in small 
numbers and immediately the railway 
will reap the benefit of operating and 
maintenance savings. : 


While it is true that but two of 
these units have been built and put 
into service, it is also true that all 
the elements, including the oil en- 
gine, have had a wide application 
over long periods of time, so in no 
sense can this class of apparatus be 
considered an experiment. 

The engines used up to date have 
been developed in 300 hp. and 750 hp. 
sizes, which make possible the ap- 
plication to 60-ton, 85-ton, 100-ton 


These figures show that at the 
slower speeds the oil-electric is capa- 
ble of doing much more work than 
the steam locomotive. This is ex- 
tremely desirable in train starting 


_and switching. The two characteris- 


tics are practically the same at the 
high speeds. Switching service is of 
course one thing and road service is 
another. A light road engine for 
branch line service is now available 
that has a weight of 85 tons, a 


-maximum speed of 55 m.p.h., with a 


maximum tractive effort of 54,000 
lb., and at 25 m.p.h. a tractive effort 
of 6,200 lb. With characteristics 


‘edge, 


such as these, oil-electric units should 
have a great future, and it is reason- 
able to expect to see many of them 
in operation within the next few 
years. : 

Many way freights and “peddler 
trains” have not sufficient business 
to pay their operating expenses. 


This in some cases is true to such an 
“extent that all the business of this 


character on some divisions can be 


taken care of by a single motor 


truck. In many cases a single truck 
can do the work for which an entire 
train is now necessarily used. Natu- 
rally there is a very considerable 
saving in operating expenses. The 
truck also is performing great eco- 
nomic service in such terminal situa- 
tions as are found in Cincinnati. 


will bring store-door delivery with 
numerous variations. Incidentally, 
this will effect great economies in 
the size of terminals required for 
l.c.l. freight. 


A Real Future Ahead 


When we look over the new trans- 
portation tools available the natural 
conclusion is that the branch line has 
a real future. Instead of being a 
barnacle on the main line it certainly 
is capable of great development. In 
many cases, even with today’s knowl- 
it is merely a question of 
analysis to point the way from the 
“red” to the “black” by providing in- 
creased service of modezsa type. 


The Bus Has Solved the Branch Line Passenger Problem on Many Roads 
Where Travel Would Not Justify Retaining Rail Service 


Tne 
_all probability the very near future 
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Multiple-Unit Train 
on the 

Paoli Division 

of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at 
Narberth, Pa. 


Electrifying the Trunk Lines 


By W. S. Murray 


Murray & Flood, Consulting Engineers, New York City 


RANSPORTATION is 
He trying to serve and to 
satisfy all of the most 
important phases of in- 
dustry. Particularly in and about 
terminals, on congested main lines 
and on grades there is the problem 


of handling ever-increasing traffic 


within such zones by the continued 


-use of a poor tool—the steam loco-. 
motive. While the steam locomotive 


is a tool demonstrated successful 


elsewhere, physically speaking, it is 


equally demonstrated as a failure 


when applied to such zones. 


This is 
so largely because the schedules 


_ which can handle the business of the 
trunk line require train weights, 


rates of acceleration and considera- 


_ tions of cleanliness which cannot be 


furnished with the steam locomotive. 


For all such situations electrifica- 


tion is a very present need. Today it 


is not necessary to prove that the 
electric locomotive, whether freight, 
passenger or switcher, can do the 
work and can do it better than the 


A program that will make it possible for the rail- 
roads to increase their capacity and give better 
service with a minimum capital expenditure 


steam locomotive is doing in similar 
services. Why, then, are lines of 
this character not electrified, if the 
value of it is so obvious? The 
answer is a simple one. For several 
years the steam railroads have found 
it difficult to secure money for any 
purpose. They feel that they cannot 
use what little money they can com- 
mand for the purpose of electrifica- 
tion. There are other demands that 
the executives look on as of prior 
importance. They need the money 
for the purchase of rolling stock, for 
expansion of freight and passenger 
yards, and for.the many other facili- 
ties that are associated with the 
form of transportation—by means of 
steam—that has been in vogue dur- 
ing the past 100 years, or ever since 


the advent of the steam locomotive. 
These requirements apply to the en- 
tire railroad system. They are neces- 
sary if transit is to be furnished to 
all of the many diverse interests 
served by the railroads. 

By reason of this immediate and 
pressing necessity for continual in- 
crease of the railroad plant, it would 
be an error for the immediate future 
years to consider electrification in 
any other way than as an economic 
application to the specific zones of 
railroad transportation previously 
mentioned. Extension of the elec- 
trified zones is easier than the initial 
installations; and the future will, of 
course, see such expansion. 

We must not blink the fact that elec- 
trification as it has been carried out 
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out involves expenditure of enormous 
sums of money. First of all, con- 
sidered ton for ton on the drivers, 
an electric locomotive, per se, costs 
from 35 per cent to 50 per cent more 
than a steam locomotive. Then 
there must be built in addition the 
overhead contact line and the power 
distribution system from which the 
electric locomotives will obtain their 
energy: 

As to power supply, there are two 
opposing schools of thought among 
the railroad officials. Some of them 
still hold to the opinion that their 
railroads should build and own their 
own individual electric power sta- 
tions when electrifying. Tallying up 
all of these extras, in addition to the 
locomotives, the apparent total would 
indicate that when a steam locomo- 
tive is replaced by an electric loco- 
motive of equal weight and tractive 
effort, the cost per unit of motive 
power has gone up in the ratio of 
perhaps two to one or 24 to one 
against the side of the electric loco- 
motive. Thus the many economic 
advantages of electric operation over 
steam operation have been lost to 
the railroad manager in the maze of 
such investment figures, many of 
which are not thoroughly understood, 
by executives and owners of the 
properties. When the management, 
always lacking the necessary funds 
for any expansion, has to face such 
investment costs, the simpler 
course seems to be the purchase of 
additional steam locomotives. The 
inevitable result of this course is 
greater congestion of the tracks and 
the attendant loss in schedule per- 
formance. Stated another way, the 
finances of the railroads today are 
in such a condition that it may not 
seem practicable to spend money in 
an investment in order to save money 
in operation. While saving dollars 
in investment, however, the rail- 
roads are losing even more dollars 
in operating. 


Where to Electrify 


Many zones exist of the character 
which I have mentioned. They are 
located in various sections of the 
country. To carry out only those 
electrification projects which are eco- 
nomically justified at the present 
time, millions upon millions of dollars 
will be required. Where is the 
money to come from? Undoubtedly 
the railroads can raise some of it, 
but it is unlikely they can raise it all. 


re=° 


& 


The urge toward electrification is 
coming from the inability of the 


‘steam locomotive to give the per- 


formance which is essential to mov- 
ing the heavy traffic over existing 
tracks. But even so, what can be 
done to: raise the money needed for 
the large part of the investment 


which the railroads cannot undertake 


themselves? 

It is my belief that the logical ally 
of the railroads in this emergency is 
the electrical industry, and that the 
electrical industry should meet the 
railroads more than half way. Since 
the electric utilities have depended 


Intensive Use 


OR the future it is ob- 

vious that even more in- 
tensive use of the facilities 
will be necessary if we are 
to handle twice the present 
volume of traffic and even 
more....In such a program 
electrification is one of the 
best tools that are available. 
. .. Railroad electrification 
will be, in fact it is now, 
required on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. By co-ordinating 
with the electric power 
companies the railroads will 
be able to go ahead with 
confidence. 

W. S. MURRAY 


on and prospered under the supply of 
their power to the manufacturing in- 
dustries of America, it will obtain 
an added advantage if it makes trans- 
portation its most important cus- 
tomer. 

As mentioned previously, twenty 
years ago the railroads were forced 
to pay for electrification 100 per cent 
of the cost, including power stations, 
transmission and distribution lines 
and locomotives. Today the situa- 
tion is entirely different. The rail- 
roads should not need to pay more 
than 25 per cent of the total cost. 
The electrical industry should be 
looked to for initiative in the trans- 
portation field. By this means the 
financing of the improvement would 
be placed outside the narrow limita- 
tions: of over-regulation and the de- 
mands of organized labor that have 


forced the railroads into a submis- 
sive attitude. This can be done, of 
course, while retaining the present 
policy of private ownership of the 
electrical utilities with public regu- 
lation and without embarrassment to 
them. 


A Concrete Financing 
Program 


Putting the matter into a concrete 
program, the doctrine is this. The 
railroads will be able to get along 
with the minimum of capital expendi- 
tures for their electrification if they 
can use all the money they obtain for 
construction of their overhead con- 
tact system. Means are available by 
which they can lift the burden of 
financing the electric motive power, 
wholly or in large part, by the 
issue of equipment trust cértificates. 
Finally, the electric utilities can ex- 
tend their realm of operations so 
that it will include not only the pro- 
vision of electrical machinery for 
generating power, but also the sys- 
tem of transmission and distribution 
which will put that power into 
proper form for feeding the over- 
head contact systems of the railroads. 

For greatest effectiveness and in 
order to lift the burden for motive 
power equipment, the electric utili- 
ties should take a firm position 
with respect to adoption of a stand- 
ard of power generation. This will 
permit them to interconnect their 
transmission and distribution sys- 
tems, carrying on them power in a 
form which is suitable for use not 
only by the railways but by any and 
all customers. By far the greater 
share of the important generating 
plants today are working at three- 
phase, 60 cycles, so that standard- 
ization should be made on that basis. 
Finally, if one type of power can be 
applied on all of the railroads to their 
overhead contact systems, the rail- 
roads will have a tremendous asset 
for themselves, because in that event 
any electric locomotive of any rail- 
road system will be operative on the 
rails of any other system. 

This program will no doubt be 
difficult of accomplishment, at least 
for the present and the near future. 
Two excellent systems of distribu- 
tion have been developed in this coun- 
try for steam railroad electrification, 
the alternating current and the 
direct current. So it will for the 
moment be impossible to obtain a 
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single standard type of overhead con- 
tact system. Certainly, however, 
we cannot justify more than two 
systems. 

The field of usefulness for any in- 
dividual electric locomotive will be 
wonderfully increased, and like the 


steam locomotive it will carry with 


it a high mortgage value if standard- 
ized. Adoption of such procedure 
will make it possible to finance the 
purchase of electric motive power by 
means of the issue of equipment 
trust certificates and thus by direct 
mortgage eliminate an element: of 
capital expenditure that otherwise 
the railroads would have to provide 
and carry as a part of their valua- 
tion and earn on at a rate fixed by 
the various regulatory bodies. 

The supply of power direct to the 
contact lines of the railroads from 
the systems of the electric utilities 
entails comparatively little difficulty. 
The right-of-way belonging to the 
railroads is available for erection 
of conversion or transformation sub- 
stations. Furthermore, the rights- 
of-way have space available sufficient 
for the transmission and distribution 
of electric energy, not only to supply 
the motive power upon the rails but 
for any general power supply to in- 
dustries. This in turn will have the 
natural advantage to the railroads 
of attracting industries along their 


' lines which require both power and 


transportation facilities. 

Industry and transportation are so 
closely related that failure of one 
means failure of the other. The de- 
gree of failure is becoming more and 
more accentuated where industry 


‘been able to compete with it. 


and transportation are associated 
over such a tremendous territory as 
is embraced in this country. The 
products of industry must have paths 
opened which will permit free distri- 
bution, not only locally but to cover 
the entire country and to provide for 
foreign shipment. Also, there must 
be a free flow of raw materials 
from which the various products are 
manufactured. 

Our American industry is largely 
dependent on rail transportation. No 
other form of transportation has 


does not appear anything likely to 
develop in the future which will sup- 
plant it. Rail transportation, there- 
fore, must be developed so that it 
can furnish the facilities necessary 
to permit growth of industry. The 
need of this is far-reaching. It 


-would be a calamity if the charge 
‘could be laid to transportation that 


it had stifled industry. Industry 
itself is supported by each and every 
individual in the country, so to the 
fullest extent the future of industry 
depends upon the success of trans- 
portation. Past history has shown a 
remarkable growth of industry and 
of transportation. If the United 
States, and also each individual part 
of it, is to continue its natural 
growth, we must stand face to face 


with the fact that traffic is going to: 


double and double again. 

In earlier years the railroads were 
able to provide facilities more than 
ample for the demands of industry. 
In more recent years, particularly 
since the period of the war, there 
has been more and more legislative 


There’ 


interference. This has affected not 


‘only rates but methods of operation. 


During the war there was submission 
to the demands of organized labor, 
many of which were most restrictive 
and un-American. Despite the handi- 
caps placed upon them and the 
tremendous problems due to govern- 
ment control and their lack of capac- 
ity to handle the business, the rail- 
roads since their return to private 
ownership have developed their fa- 
cilities to a point which has been 
amazing. While large sums have 
been spent for equipment and im- 
proved facilities, the real gain has 
been from a higher density of traffic 
movement. 

For the future it is obvious that 
even more intensive use of the facili- 
ties will be necessary if we are to 
handle twice the present volume of 
traffic and even more. Major im- 
provements are required to do this 
and large financial resources are 
necessary. In such a program elec- 
trification is one of the best tools 
that is available. As I have pointed 
out, it can be accomplished with a 
minimum of expenditure by the rail- 
roads themselves, thus leaving them 
free to use their capital for other 
much-needed developments. 

Railroad electrification will be re- 
quired on an ever-increasing scale; 
in fact, it is now. By co-ordinating 
with the’electric power companies 
the railroads will be able to go ahead 
with confidence. We may be assured 
that since industry and transporta- 
tion are so closely tied together, the 
American public will not be satisfied 
until it has the best from both. 


Six Types of Transportation Serving the Camden, N. J., Station 


Ferries cross the river to Philadel- Pennsylvania Railroad System operate buses of the Public Service Railway. 


phia. Steam and electric trains of the 
West Jersey & Seashore line of the 


from this station. Co-ordinated local 
transportation is given by cars and 


Many private automobiles use the large 
plaza as a parking space. 
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Organization and Operation 
of a Unified System 


By Carl W. Stocks 


Editor “Bus Transportation” 


EFORE considering in 
B detail the problems of 

operating a unified rail- 

way and bus system, 
it is necessary to get the proper 
perspective on the subject of local 
transportation. In the past some 
critics have unfairly tried to create 
the impression that electric railway 
operation was doomed to failure de- 
spite the best efforts of the manage- 
ments. While it is true that some 
companies have gone out, of business 
in recent years, others have gained 
in prestige. Notwithstanding the 
loss of a little fringe in the shape 


of trackage here and there, the elec-. 


tric railway industry, when consid- 
ered from the passenger traffic 
standpoint and using either the reve- 
nue per car-mile or per mile of track 
unit as a basis, shows better results 
today than for anumber of years past. 
The riding habit of the American peo- 
ple is not only increasing in astonish- 


Intercity Bus and Rail Service Operated by the Indiana, 


Columbus & Eastern Traction Company 


Fach class of service should be self-supporting. 
Obsolescence is an important item of cost. Sep- 
arate financial structures should be set up and 
fares determined independently. Service should 
be adjusted to traffic. Joint maintenance facili- 
ties promote efhciency and economy 


’ 


ing leaps due to the automobile, but 
is increasing also on the rail lines. 
Fifteen years ago unpopulated sec- 
tions could be found around most of 
our cities. As the real estate pro- 
moter became more and more ener- 
getic, these unpopulated districts 
were cut up into residential areas, 
and the railways were urged to ex- 
tend their lines. This they did, and 
then came the long haul in-the peak, 
an unprofitable venture at best on a 
flat fare system. Essential rush- 


hour service, even with plenty of 


traffic to be carried, failed to pro- 
duce its full share of operating rev- 
enues. ; ; 
The private automobile provided 
another urge to live outside of busi- 
ness centers. Other residential sec- 
tions sprang up, this time for the 
most part beyond the rail heads or 
in sections not previously..served by 
the local transportation lines. Be- 


cause the rail lines-were not extended © 


to tap those territories there came 
the bus in the hands of newcomers 
which often ran along the greater 
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part of its route in direct competi- 


‘tion with the prior existent transpor- 


tation company. 

, Within the last year or so, electric 
railway operating officials ‘shave 
acquired a wider conception that 
transportation can be furnished at 
a profit with rubber-tired vehicles in 
certain places and under conditions 
that would never make rail opera- 
tion anything but a burden on the 


rest of the system. Along with this. 


conception has come the realization 
that buses can at times be used to 
advantage to supplement the service 
of existing rail lines, which during 
rush hours are utilizing the full 


tion can be furnished only by experi- 
enced transportation men—men who 
understand that delays and waits 
will not be tolerated and that pas- 
senger carrying vehicles, whether 
buses or cars on rails, must be kept 
on the move at the highest possible 
speed in order to be patronized. 
Surface electric railways for an 
indefinite period in the future must 
serve as the backbone of a unified 
transportation system in a majority 
of our cities. Buses will continue to 
be used increasingly. Rail exten- 


sions are likely to be at a low ebb, 
but the railways will continue to 
function even better because they 


Local transportation officials can 
no longer be concerned merely with 
rail operations. They must think in 
terms of transportation, and be will- 
ing to operate any or all types of 
vehicles for which there is a demand 
on the part of the public. Bus routes 
may directly parallel rail lines if 
there is a demand for another class 
of transportation for which the pub- 
lic is willing to pay. Officials must 
recognize that times have changed, 
and that the trolley car is no longer 
the fastest vehicle on the street. The 
private automobile now holds that 
place, andto emulate it is the present- 
day job of the transportation mer- 


track capacity due to increased den- 
sity of travel in modern business 
areas. Too many cars, too many 
passengers, too many vehicular inter- 
ferences, in other words, too much 
congestion, often has increased oper- 
ating costs beyond the profitable 
The next forward step of the rail- 
way was to purchase bus lines that 
had invaded its territory. In some 
instances separate bus companies 
were formed, while in others bus 


of the railway. Thus was born the 
unified transportation plan as it is 
known today in many of our cities. 
Along with it has come a better un- 
derstanding on the part of the public 
that the desired kind of transporta- 


One of the Main Streets in Akron, Ohio, 
Where Unified Transportation Serv- 
ice Is Given by the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company 


will be operating under traffic condi- 
tions for which they are best suited. 
New ways and means of using buses 
will be found. The riding habit is 
being capitalized in many places by 
special trips, by daily or weekly 
tours, by local and country sight- 
seeing trips. Recently, in two or 
three cities, has come the idea that 
buses of the parlor car or individual 
chair type can be used for express 
operation to the outskirts of the terri- 


_ tory. For such transportation a fare 


can be collected commensurate with 
the service and considerably higher 
than for other classes of travel. 


chant. The public, accustomed to a 
scheduled speed of 15 m.p.h. in pri- 
vate automobiles, is no longer satis- 
fied with 8 or 10 m.p.h. For the few 
extra minutes gained people will 
drive their own cars or take a taxi. 
In other words, traffic gains in the 
future must come not from the side- 
walk but from the streets. Bearing 
this in mind, then, as buses come 
more and more into use, care must 
be taken to route them away from 
the bottle necks of the city to skirt 
these points even at the expense of 
distance, but with a saving in time to 
the rider. Transportation can then 
be sold on the basis of time saved 
in travel and not solely on distance. 

It is the duty of the transporta- 
tion merchant to study the most 
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economical means of travel and to 
outfit each line with the proper type 
of vehicle. With the demand for 
transportation constantly increasing 
it is extremely difficult to say just 
how much transportation a commu- 
nity can support in terms of dollars 
of investment per capita. The only 
yardstick that seems suitable for 
such measurement is the rate of 
return earned on the investment. 
Whether this should be 5, 6 or 8 per 
cent depends on the ease with which 
new capital is attracted to the prop- 
erty and on the marketability of the 
securities offered. Each class of 


demand service, second class a de 
luxe bus service, and third class 
either bus or trolley service. 


Sound Financial Basis is 
Essential 


Service at cost should be given, 
with that cost including not only a 
return to the stockholders commen- 
surate with their risk but an ade- 
quate allowance for renewals and 
retirements, in order to replace 
antiquated or obsolete equipment 
with modern equipment at current 
market prices. In addition to main- 


In Paterson, N. J., the Greater Part of the Local Bus Operation 
Has Been Taken Over by the Public Service Railway 


operation, whether rail, bus, taxi, 
“drive-it-yourself” or any other 
type, must be worked out as nearly 
as possible on the basis of being self- 
supporting. It is unfair for one 
part of the operation to support an- 
other beyond a reasonable develop- 
ment period. Deficits from bus oper- 
ation in thinly populated territory 
should not be borne by the trolleys 
in profitable sections, and vice versa. 
Fares must be fixed according to the 
traffic and on the basis of the service 
rendered. Class of service does not 
mean necessarily the conveyance 
used, but should include such items 
as comfort, convenience and time of 
travel. Ratings could very well be 
made on the basis of first, second 
and third-class transportation, with 
first class being indicative of call and 


taining the integrity of the original 
investment for the benefit of the in- 
vestor through a renewal fund, there 
must also be an allowance set aside 
from operation for the benefit of the 
riders that will permit transporta- 
tion units, either cars or buses, to be 
replaced earlier, if economical opera- 
tion demands it, than would be the 
case if merely a depreciation allow- 
ance were set up. The amount so set 
aside should at least be equivalent 
to the difference between current 
prices and the required depreciation 
allowance. From the company’s side 
this protects those who have put 
their money in the property with the 
expectation of profit to themselves 
and also insures keeping modern 
rolling stock in service. 

Lack of an adequate renewal and 


retirement reserve in the past has 
been harmful to our transportation 
companies. Because of this it has 
been difficult to finance betterments 
in the equipment and structures of 
our railways which are necessary to 
keep pace with the advance of the art. 
Proper care in setting up a renewal 
and retirement reserve, of sufficient 
size to keep up to date, should result 
in increased demand for the carriers’ 
securities. Additional equipment for 
extensions may then be largely pur- 
chased through the sale of new non- 
guaranteed securities. Bond issues, 
car trusts or chattel mortgages will 
be unnecessary, except for major ex- 
haustion of plant. 


Separate Financial Structures 
_Should Be Set Up 


~ While it is true that cars and buses 
are both common carriers so far as 
traffic is concerned and operate over 
fixed routes on regular schedules, 
nevertheless the best results from 
unification of operation in any 
community are likely to be secured 
only when separate financial struc- 
tures for each class of service are 
set up. Because of this, however, . 
there is no reason for having all the 
activities of the operating, mainte- 
nance, accounting and other depart- 
ments, usually found in a rail trans- 
portation company, duplicated. There 
will always be a considerable similar- 
ity of operating details between the 
several classes of vehicles, and for 
that reason duplication of depart- 
mental activities should be avoided 
wherever possible until bus opera- 
tions are of such magnitude as to 
warrant the employment of separate 
staffs. 

Such a plan requires that the 
head of each of these departments 
must have a broad and unbiased 
transportation vision. He must 
understand that the bus and the taxi 
as well as the trolley have an im- 
portant place in a unified transporta- 
tion system. Further, that the funec- 
tion of the company is to furnish 
transportation to meet the public de- 
mands, and to meet them with dis- 
patch. 

‘There are several ways of building 
an organization to handle the op- 
erations of a unified system. No 
single plan is best suited for all 
sizes of operations. One method is 
to have the departmental heads who 
report to the general manager each 


possible. 


‘ 


» 
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build his working staff to fit actual 
operating conditions as efficiently as 
This means that in the 
transportation department, for in- 
stance, the superintendent of trans- 
portation will be entirely responsible 
for the operation of cars, buses and 
taxicabs. Similarly, the superin- 


tendent of maintenance will be re- 
sponsible for the condition of the 
vehicles used in the various services. 
In both departments any separation 
as to duties of employees will be 
controlled by the departmental head. 

Another form of organization, and 


one which is probably better, sepa- 


_ equipment. 


rates activities entirely by classes of 
Thus railway opera- 
tions, bus operations and taxicab op- 
erations will be headed by three 


managers reporting directly to the 


“= 


general manager of the unified sys- 
tem, whose duty it is to see that his 


policies as to operation are carried 


out and that each class of vehicle 
bears its proper share of operating 
expense. 
likely to cause unnecessary expense 
on properties operating many more 


of one class of vehicle than of 


=. 


Such a plan would be very ~ 


another. However, if the number of 
vehicles in a single class is sufficient 
to require a full organization it is 
believed that this plan ought to be 
followed. By so doing much internal 
friction in an organization can be 
avoided.. 

From an accounting standpoint it 
is apparent that full knowledge as to 


‘cost of service of each means of 


transportation can only be obtained 
if full separation is made between 
the different classes of equipment. 
Separation through an auxiliary or 
affiliated organization for cars, buses 


Heart of the Transportation System of 
Providence, R. I. On the Left Is the 
Exchange Place Terminal of the 
United Electric Railways and on the 
Right Are Four Railway and Vari- 
ous Independent Bus Terminals 


and taxicabs enables capital and op- 
erating accounts to be kept entirely 
separate. Provision, either on the 


basis of earnings or mileage op-' 


erated, permits definite allowance to 
be made in the case of administra- 
tive and other general expenses. 
Such an accounting plan also reduces 


to a minimum the number of per- 
sons to whom responsibilitiy must be 
delegated for estimating charges as 
between the different operations. 
Composite figures of operating 
costs of cars, buses and taxicabs are 
of no value in attempting to better 
operating conditions unless analyzed 
to indicate the class of service. 
Even then it will be practically im- 
possible to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy the cost of render- 
ing any specific class of service, 
because the fundamental basis of 
charges is not likely to be avail- 


able. A complete set of bus accounts 
and separate ledgers, covering not 
only revenues and expenses but of 
investments and income accounts, is 
strongly recommended so that an ac- 
curate balance sheet can be drawn up. 
If bus operations are handled 
through an auxiliary, bus lines can 
be laid out on a better basis. The 
bus auxiliary can be free from in- 
terference with obligations already 
borne by the railway company. 
Political capital in future years can- 
not be made of the fact that the bus 
has been used to save the railway 
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stockholders from losses. Having an 
auxiliary or affiliated company may 
permit the railway to curb its op- 
erations on unprofitable lines and to 
turn such routes over to its bus 
company. By so doing net income 
from rail operations will be suscep- 
tible of improvement and should 
permit funded securities outstanding 
against abandoned trackage and 
overhead lines to be paid off through 
a sinking fund from year to year. 

The phase of operation with refer- 
ence to fares cannot be overlooked. 
With separate organizations opera- 
ting buses and cars each service can 
be operated on a fare basis of its 
own without reference in any way to 
other lines. In the case of the bus 
company, fares can be arranged to 
cover the cost of service rendered, 
including a guaranteed return to the 
holding company on the money bor- 
rowed to start operations. 


Service Should Be Adjusted 
to Traffic 


The operating side of a unified sys- 
tem offers. great opportunity for 
accomplishments. It is not necessary 
to use a 29-passenger bus always, but 
one that meets the needs of the line, 
whether it be of 16, 21 or 25 pas- 
senger capacity. Service also needs 
ta be fitted to the line. Simply 
because the line is opened it is no 
reason to’believe that it must be op- 
erated eighteen hours a day on the 
same headway as a long-established 
line. Perhaps a few trips in the 
morning, a couple at noon, and a half 
a dozen at night will answer the 
~ needs of the territory. Why waste 
the revenue from profitable trips by 
operating when no one wants to ride? 

One fundamental must always be 
kept in mind. Service must fit the 
traffic—and in connection with that 
is the need for close checks to deter- 
mine schedules, because speed is the 
essence of profit to the carrier. Lay- 
overs, dragging the line, and other 
carelessness in schedule making must 
be weeded out so 
that a passenger 
once on the bus 
or car is carried 
to his destination 
with proper dis- 
patch. 

Another point 
that is often 
overlooked is that 
evening schedules 


for cars and buses can be faster than 
daytime operation because other 
vehicles on the streets are of a 


‘different variety and move with 


greater speed. Then, too, buses can 
often be used for evening runs where 
cars are essential during the day or 
evening rush hours. Owl service can 
be given with a few buses as com- 
pared to a car per line. Operation 
can be out on one line and in on 
another, or a belt-line run can be 
made especially for that service dur- 
ing specific hours. 

Never before was there greater op- 
portunity for a transportation car- 
rier to fit the vehicle to the riding 
habit than there is to-day. Impor- 
tant lines can be double-tracked, or 
four-tracked with express and local 
bus service if the demand warrants. 

The most important advantage of 
a unified system is the elimination 
of competition and the diversion of 
that waste in money to the giving of 
more and better service. Another 
advantage is that a unified system, 
on account of its size, can afford to 
employ better methods and to use 
better shop equipment for the care 
of its rolling stock. With a large 
number of departments using motor 
vehicles of one kind or another, buses 
when obsolete for service over any 
route can *be converted into line 
wagons, trouble wagons, freight 
trucks, service cars for the track de- 
partment or into snow plows. In 
other words, chassis no longer useful 
in bus service can often be sold or 
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transferred from one department to 
another as they become obsolete or 

depreciate in value, so that the last 

dollar’s worth of usefulness can be 

secured from them. Such a plan, 

however, necessitates careful records 
to show the cost of maintenance for 

each vehicle, or class of vehicles, from 

the time it is put into service, as 

well as full knowledge of per- 

formance. 


Maintenance Vs. Repair 


Again the, electric railway man, 
trained by years of experience to 
understand that proper maintenance 
and inspection of equipment are es- 
sential to the fulfillment of operating 
schedules, should be able to establish 
joint facilities for the care of cars 
and buses under one responsible: 
head. A systematic plan, to fit the 
characteristics of each class of equip- 
ment, can very readily be developed 
and with the growth of bus opera- 
tion or car operation specialists will 
soon develop naturally, according to 
adaptability, so that while the work 
is all done under one roof and by 
a single-headed organization there 
will be no reason to expect a truck 
repair man to adjust a carburetor or 
change the brushes on a magneto. 
There will be, however, plenty of op- 
portunities for the application of 
economics in repairs to unit parts. 
Unified operation will prevent waste 
through over-specialization as be-- 
tween cars, trucks and buses, but will 
permit the proper kind of specializa- 
tion through combination of repairs 
provided the right kind of a main- 


_ tenance organization is built up. 


From’ an economic viewpoint the 
situation appears to be capable of 
summation, by answering the ques- 
tion: At what price can transporta- 
tion, service be rendered effectively 
and efficiently both to the public and 
to the carrier itself? Naturally such 
a service must give the public what 
it wants in the way of schedules and 
equipment and to the company a re- 
turn sufficient to meet the full cost of 
service. It does not 
mean that all trans- 
portation operations 
must be pooled in 
order to obtain a 
fair return on the 
entire investment, 
but rather that each 
phase of operations 
be self-supporting. 
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_ Planning Transportation 


for the City of the Future 


By John A. Beeler 


Director the Beeler Organization 
Engineers and Consultants, 
New York City 


UR PRESENT local 

O transportation systems 
are largely the product of 
incoherent ox inadequate 


plans of the past. Transportation 
demands are rising in an _ ever- 
increasing ratio. New methods are 
stimulating travel as it was never 
stimulated before. Instead of the 
ultimate peak being in sight we are 
apparently in the early stages. No 
one can foretell the point of satura- 
tion.. It is evident, however, that 
the limitation of present facilities is 
fast approaching. The future suc- 
cess of urfan and suburban trans- 
portation rests in the plans which 
we make today. 

' The necessity of making a compre- 
hensive study of the future needs of 
a community and the formulation of 
a definite plan providing for the 
present and capable of orderly ex- 
pansion to care for the future needs 
no emphasis to those familiar with 
transportation problems. Recount- 
ing the needs of our larger cities is 
ong since trite. The number of com- 
munities today with transit problems 
hat threaten to stifle their growth is 
regrettably much larger than the 
2umber that have developed work- 
ible plans of this nature. 

Our largest cities are slowly los- 
ng their corporate identity and be- 
coming great urban districts. The 
10ome-owning citizen is being pushed 
0 far from the source of his labor 
hat he frequently lives in another 
ommunity, or even a neighboring 
tate. This is due not only to con- 
sestion of our old centers of popula- 
ion byt to a desire for the better 
iving conditions made possible by 
etter transportation. Some read- 
ustment of the “eight hours for 


vork, eight hours for sleep and eight 
‘ 


Two general plans are open to the'city of today 
—centralization and decentralization. The limit 
of present facilities is fast approaching, and the 
problems must be faced in the near future. With 
decentralization many problems of city organi- 
zation and city life are simplified. Whatever is 
done, co-ordination of facilities is essential, and 
a workable plan should be adhered to when once 
such a plan has been adopted 


hours for play” will soon be neces- 
sary to allow a period for daily 
transportation. Students differ as 
to the future of our cities, but it is 
evident that their growth will de- 
pend largely upon the transportation 
facilities to be developed. 

In the past the creation of street 
car systems and steam railroads has 
been left to the judgment and discre- 
tion of private capital. While these 
privately developed systems have fre- 
quently lacked co-operation both 
among themselves and with munici- 
pal authorities, they have achieved 
most creditable performance. The 
larger cities, however, are now find- 
ing that it is no longer possible to 
rely entirely upon private enterprise 
to solve the transportation problem 
for the masses. Street congestion, 


‘centralization, tremendous rush peaks 


and high prices tend to create finan- 
cial demands which the investor is 
unwilling to provide unless the 
project is backed by the community. 

_We have reached the point where 
present-day application of transpor- 
tation methods cannot be made ade- 
quate without undue subjugation of 
other activities of the community, in- 
cluding our standards of living. The 
problem of transportation involves 
the study of city planning in all its 


-phases, and can be solved only by a 


broad-gage recognition of actual 
necessities in which politics and 
petty jealousies will play no part. 


In any attempt to look into the 
haze of the future it is helpful to 
glance backward where events ap- 
pear in their true proportion. Past 
modes of travel, while perhaps solv- 
ing no problems for the future, do 
furnish a valuable background and 
assist us in assuming the proper at- 
titude of mind. Years ago when the 
bulk of the population was rural the 
hansom cab and horse and buggy 
served to-carry the city dweller over 
the comparatively short distances in 
the cities. The horse was the prime 
mover and remained so for years, 
pulling after him various types of 
cabs and buses, and finally the horse 
car. About the time the horse car 
came into general use in cities the 
larger communities were demanding 
more advanced methods, and the 
dummy engine appeared. This en- 
gine was used both on the surface 
roads and elevated structures. 

Between the years of 1880 and 
1890 improvements appeared rapidly. 
The cable car was developed and ex- 
tensive systems installed, only to be 
superseded and replaced with elec- 
tric cars almost immediately. The 
advent and passing of the cable car 
came so rapidly that most ‘ity sys- 
tems changed directly from the horse 
ear to electricity. About the time 
that electricity came into use city 
railway systems began to feel the 
sting of competition from transpor- 
tation agencies catering to the indi- 
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-vidual. The wide use of the bicycle 
in the 90’s cost the railways many 
passengers, both pleasure and busi- 
ness. - 

Shortly after 1900, when the wave 
of cycling had subsided, the automo- 
bile put in its appearance, and its 
development has been one of the 
phenomenal successes of modern in- 
dustry, its use having virtually 
changed our mode of living and cre- 


tinue supreme as the most efficient 
and economical mover. The: present 


‘extensive operation of the electric 


car in single or multiple units in 
subway or elevated service today has 
no rival, and our efforts and the 
efforts of those who follow us will 
probably be directed toward the 
more extensive and efficient applica- 
tion of this motor in the develop- 
ment of other and greater arteries 
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ated new and far-reaching problems 
remaining to be solved. It, too, has 
finally provided the electric car with 
an ally as well as a competitor in the 
gasoline bus. Other devices’ for 


handling mass transportation were - 


developed and tried out, but practi- 
cally all of the innovations of the 
past 50 years except the electric mo- 
tor and gasoline engine have passed 
into the discard, together with the 
horse itself, so recently the foun- 
dation of all local transportation. 
The electric railway motor, with 
its record of more than 30 years of 
service, has not only shown staying 
qualities but will undoubtedly con- 
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Population, Millions 
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of traffic, including the most im- 
portant of our great railway systems. 

While transit conditions have been 
revolutionizing themselves other re- 
markable changes have been effected, 
notably in our distribution and em- 
ployment of population. In 1900, a 
date which marks in a general way 
the beginning of modern city trans- 
portation, 60 per cent of our popu- 
lation lived on farms and in towns of 
2,500 or less. In 1920 the census 
showed that 51 per cent of the people 
lived in cities of more than 2,500 pop- 
ulation. In twenty years the urban 
population increased 23,500,000, or 
76 per cent, while the rural popula- 


tion increased only. 6,100,000, or 13 
per cent. The twelve largest cities 
in the United States gained 6,478,000 
between 1900 and 1920. This in- 
crease equals 18 per cent of the 
growth of the whole United States 
during that period. The rush to the 
city was accelerated by the war 
activity, but there is little likelihood 
of a movement of any magnitude in 
the reverse direction. The very in- 
dustries which have attracted men 
to the city have provided modern ma- 
chinery to take their place on the 
farms. 


Gaging the Size of Our 
Problem Today 


Effects of the increased size of the 
transportation problems of a com-. 
munity are apparent from Table I, 
showing the revenue rides per capita 
per annum for a number of repre- 
sentative cities. 


Table I—Comparative Riding 
Habit in Several Large Cities 


Population Annual 
in evenue Rides 
City Thousands per Capita 
New York:..n22..2% 6,016 444 
Chicagor sn. cis eos 2,943 355 
Boston and suburbs 1,230 311 
Stilouls: ho Wien 826 « 338 
Baltimore ag veen ae 762 307 
Milwaukee......... 563 268 
ALANA, snc hors ssi 267 271 
Omaha... 2: Saekeace 278 258 
Richmond.......... 184 227 


There is apparently no direct re- 
lation .between population and rid- 
ing habit, but in general, as illus- 
trated in Table I, the larger city 
must provide for more riding per in- 
habitant than the smaller city. A 
concrete example of this increased 
use of public transportation is given 
in Table II, for New: York City, 
showing street railway and rapid 
transit passengers annually, since 
1860, reduced to the per capita basis. 


Table II—Growth of Riding Habit 
in New York. City 


Rides per 
Year Population Capita* 
VS60 ieccieteicic-« arake ee 1,174,779 43 
US AO Vora ete Rr su hete ae 1,478,103 103 
TSSOS ASS, opteees:. a ete 1,911,698 152 
T8902 Sec he 2,507,414 218 
TQQO retest ake een sako es 3,437,202 246 
LOVO NS Fe cman aeas 4,785,190 321 
1920s cereus ee 5,663,980 421 
PO QR see ine este 6,015,496 444 


* Does not include suburban traffic on railroads, 
Hudson & Manhattan tubes, nor any buses. 


———— nee 
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This increase in the use of local 
transportation has been accom- 
plished despite the phenomenal in- 
crease in the-use of the automobile 
by the individual. The total number 


of people in gainful employment in: 


the five boroughs was 2,531,000 in 
1920. The number of revenue pas- 
Sengers on surface and_ rapid 
transit systems for that year was 
2,365,587,000, or an average of 935 


rides per employed citizen yearly. 
The surface, subway and elevated 
transportation agencies provided an 
excess of nearly one ride per person 
per day over the number necessary 
to transport each worker to and from 
his employment. 


Cities Must Boldly Face the 
. Problem 


Cities are beginning to realize, in 
the light of ever-increasing demand, 
that buses, street cars, and even sub- 
ways and elevated systems, under 
our present operating methods, will 
soon become inadequate unless addi- 
tional room is provided for transpor- 
tation facilities. Street widths were 


largely determined by what proved - 


to. be an inadequate vision of. the 
founders of the city, and they can 
now be changed only within definite 
limits. The city’s problem is similar 
to that of a tall building, which can 
be built so high that the elevator 
space required nullifies its possible 
advantages. Similarly, a skyscraper 
district can create such density of 
traffic movement: that proper facili- 


+ 


tion should be required to abandon 
the street to the more fortunate citi- 
zen who owns his transportation 
agency is not clear, in-the face of the 
highly uneconomical. use of the 
streets by the automobile as com- 
pared with the electric car. Prob- 
ably the, explanation lies in the fact 
that transportation companies are 
definite entities, while the automo-. 
bile owner is not, 


A Vision of Today May Be the 
Reality of Tomorrow 


Two-decked streets are expensive but 
may be necessary. The artist here depicts 
a subway street with moving sidewalks to 
carry prospective passengers to the car stop, 
or for short distances that may preferably 
be made without the use of an inclosed 
vehicle. 


ties are impracticable under present 


conditions. 

In their endeavor to provide for 
the ever-increasing volume of auto- 
mobile traffic we find cities consid- 
ering construction of double-deck 
streets, while more and more pres- 
sure is being brought to remove all 
public or mass transportation sys- 
tems from the street surface. Just 
why the user of public transporta- 


Automobile manufacturers could 
scarcely be forced to provide space 
for the operation of their product, 
yet the private automobile is the 
root of the transportation difficulty 
in most of our cities. The number 
of passenger automobiles in use 
has grown from 8,000 in 1900 to the 
stupendous figure of 15,460,649 in 
1924, Their inefficiency as public 
carriers in mass transportation lanes 
has frequently been shown, but 
just as frequently forgotten when 
traffic problems are attacked by the 
authorities. ’ 

A street car or a bus uses from 3 
to 8 sq.ft. of street surface per 
seated passenger, and averages more 
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than a seated load during rush hours. 
Private automobiles average only one 
or two passengers, and use about 
25 sq.ft. of street surface per pas- 
senger. If private vehicles could be 
barred from the streets and public 
conveyances allowed full sway, few 
cities would have traffic congestion 
today. To be sure, the public car- 
riers would be required to carry the 


Fifty Years 
Hence 


N AMERICA more 

facilities exist and more 
riders use them daily than 
in all the rest of the world 
combined. Our great rapid 
transit systems, our four- 
track subways, our steel 
cars, our 50,000 miles of 
electrified tracks, and 16,- 
000,000 purring rubber-tired 
automobiles, altogether, 
seem as perfection itself 
compared to the crude 
facilities existing half a 
century ago. But, in the 
light of past events, 50 
years hence will show such 
progress that our. present 
systems will appear as 
crude and as inefficient as 
those which have been dis- 
carded. JOHN A. BEELER 


increased traffic, but the relief from 
the congestion would allow this to be 
done through the minimizing of de- 
lays, thus enabling a higher speed to 
be obtained. 


Centralization Versus 
Decentralization 


There are two general plans open 
to the city of today. First, to allow 
the present tendency of centraliza- 
tion to continue; second, to dis- 
courage centralization. 

The first offers remarkable possi- 
bilities for ingenuity in the de- 
velopment of transportation and all 
other public utility activities. Let 
us assume for purpose of discussion 
a city developing definitely on the 
order of our present cities, spread- 
ing over an increasing area, but 


retaining a central section where 
congestion increases as the city 
grows. 

After a study of the growth of 
our largest cities it is not difficult 
to visualize the problems of such a 
city. The solutions are more diffi- 
cult. The demand for transportation 
will increase until the streets are 
used to capacity. Street systems 
may be extended below the surface 
and up into the air, making multi- 
level streets to accommodate rapid 
transit, local and pedestrian travel, 
and the maze of street traffic of all 
kinds. Problems of the distribution 
of electric power, water and gas also 
enter into the confusion. ‘ 

The ventilation of lower street 
levels will become important, as it 
will be impracticable to exhaust 
gases. and foul air directly into the 
surface street as at present. The 
street itself and lower floors of build- 
ings may require forced ventilation. 
All of this means an enormous piling 
up of capital requirements. <A glance 
at the present situation in New York 
will give an index to the future. 

Transit facilities within the city 
limits of New York now represent 
an investment of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 and are acknowledged 
to be inadequate. This is an invest- 
ment of $166 for each of the 6,000,000 
inhabitants of the city. The inter- 
est charges on this investment alone 


- amount to $10 per capita per annum. 


Considering the rapid growth in 
‘population and plans now being for- 
mulated for increased transportation 
facilities, it is not hard to imagine 
this figure doubled within a few 
years. Add other charges and the 
cost of operating the system and the 
burden on the community will amount 
to $40 or $50 per capita per annum. 
The net service accomplished is only 
that men are transported to and 
from their work, while charges of 
other utilities rise correspondingly 
and the cost of all commodities will 
continue to climb. Many other re- 
sults of a city developing along these 
lines offer endless possibilities for 
conjecture. The question arises, how 
much can we afford to take from our 
national wealth to build and main- 
tain cities of this type? 

In the second instance, let us con- 
sider a city in which the growth is 
controlled so that the business as 
well as the residential district will 
spread logically. 


Building heights. 


and capacities will be limited so that 
congestion will not become acute. 
The city will cover much more area, 
but the problems will not be as com- 
plicated as in the first instance. — 
Working and living conditions can 
be kept at a higher level without the — 
enormous investment necessitated by 
undue congestion. Transportation 
facilities will still be extensive, but 
will not involve the excessively ex- 
pensive complications. 

Just what will follow during the 
next 25 or 50 years, of course, cannot 
be definitely predicted. It seems 
safe, however, to assume that unless 
our economic structure undergoes 
radical revisions, the city that adopts 
a comprehensive plan ‘will be by far 
the most desirable in which to live 
and work. 


City Planning Necessary 


Certain theories of city planning 
have long been standardized, but 
numerous important points are often 
neglected. Each city must work out 


Increasing 
Street Capacity 


N THEIR endeavor to 

provide for the ever-in- 
creasing volume of auto- 
mobile traffic we find cities 
considering construction of 
double-deck streets, while 
more and more pressure is 
being brought to remove 
all public and mass trans- 
portation systems from the 
street surface. Just why 
the user of public transpor- 
tation should be required to 
abandon the street to the 
more fortunate citizen who 
owns his transportation 
agency is not clear, in the 
face of the highly uneco- 
nomical use of the streets 
by the automobile as com- 
pared with the electric car. 


JOHN A. BEELER 


its own individual plan, but certain 

principles can be followed by all. 
Each city, after developing a 

workable plan, should adhere to it. 
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Existing plans may not be changed 
radically without great expense, so 
the new plan should be one that will 
use the existing layout efficiently. 
Much justified street widening and 
opening is being done today, and the 
earlier this obvious necessity is 
recognized the less expensive it will 
be. When new districts are de- 
veloped the street layout should pro- 


teen 


sessesatt exgeat eee 


should be made for rapid transit 
lines. New feeder lines should not 
be arranged so that they will con- 
nect with trunk lines already near 
their capacity. The development of 
the heavy traffic arteries should keep 
pace, or better, keep ahead of the 
feeder development. Every other 
means should be exhausted before 
adopting extensive subways, double- 


The Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa.—a new arterie recently cut through 
business and residential districts 


vide for through as well as local 
‘traffic. Offsets and obstructions in 
through streets should be avoided. 
Zoning regulations and building re- 
strictions should be determined as 
early as possible without regard to 
politics or personal preference, and 
future transit facilities must be 
given prime consideration. 

The old method of opening up scat- 
tered subdivisions of real estate and 
then demanding transportation, re- 
gardless of the necessity or provi- 
sion for such facilities, is costly to 
the community. Wide streets should 
be provided for car and bus _ lines 
and, where practicable, reservations 


deck streets, and similar expensive 
projects. These can be employed to 
relieve and where necessary to cor- 
rect past delinquencies. Transpor- 
tation development, to be efficient, 
must be systematic. 

It is characteristic of the modern 
city that it is not symmetrical. Busi- 
ness districts were originally located 
on water fronts, if such existed, or 
on railroads, and the result was that 
the city develoment was lopsided, a 
situation which aggravates our pres- 
ent-day problems. These old dis- 
tricts are losing their desirability 
due ‘to modern developments, and 
business is showing a tendency to 


migrate to more accessible quarters. 
This tendency should be encouraged. 
Desirable districts can be developed 
quite rapidly by well-planned munic- 
ipal improvements. It is a mistake 
to converge all rapid transit facili- 
ties in a small area after the manner 
of the Chicago Loop and downtown 
Manhattan. A. better plan would 
be to keep these arteries of travel 
in the congested districts separated 
and provide transfer between them 
in the outlying districts. This will 
increase the accessible area and re- 
lieve unnecessary congestion. 


A Glance Into the Future 


After a survey of the past half 
century of transportation develop- 
ment, it is excessive conservatism 
to believe that the next like period 
will not produce startling changes. 
The limitations at present are 
tremendous. Our existing rapid 
tranist lines, making an average 
speed of 25 m.p.h., can operate a 
maximum of about 30 ten-car ex- 
press trains per hour per track, due 
to stopping time and safety leeway 
between trains. This means that 
they occupy only 12 per cent of the 
available track. Were it possible to 
operate them in one continuous 
train, eight times as many cars could 
be passed. Any device for increas- 
ing the use of permanent way holds 
enormous possibilities. As the vol- 
ume of business on existing tracks 
is increased, transportation costs will 
be lowered and, likewise, the need 
for new facilities reduced. A method 
of continuous transit which tends 
toward higher efficiency and greater 
eapacity is. found in the moving 
platform. This device promises 


possibilities in handling mass trans- 


portation over short distances. 

The possibilities of more special- 
ization in types of service are great. 
Equipment designed for express 
service should not be required to 
give local service. The two types 
of service should be separated and 
each given by the most efficient 
vehicles possible. Design of loading 
platforms and cars to facilitate pas- 
senger movement is still capable of 
much improvement. Steam roads 
furnishing suburban service will 
soon be obliged to give stopping 
time the same importance that street 
railways have, and their efficiency 
can be increased greatly by divorcing 
the suburban service from _ the 
through traffic. 
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Co-ordination of facilities is es- 
sential for their efficient use. Com- 


petition is not the life of transporta-. 


tion and it leads only to duplication. 
The proper modes of transportation 
for each section of the city should 
be determined. 


Look Ahead! 


ITHOUT transporta- 

tion, development 
would be impossible and 
civilization would be 
brought to a standstill. It 
is the leaven of our modern 
life. Today we must look 
ahead, not backward. Each 
community must co-operate 
to unite all potentialities 
into intelligent and forceful 
action behind a comprehen- 
sive plan that will permit of 
improvement and expan- 
sion as required. Vision and 
co-operation must be the 
watchwords to secure 
worth-while results. 

JOHN A. BEELER 


One of the chief problems of the 
future was inferred early in this 
article. It is the matter of co-opera- 
tion between transportation com- 
panies and civic authorities. The 
average citizen has little conception 
of the harm resulting to its local 
transportation by the lack of horse 
sense in honestly facing the situa- 
tion, which, after all, is purely a 
business proposition. Antagonism 
between management and authorities 
is fatal to a community’s best in- 
terests. If the city of tomorrow is 
to develop to its full possibilities 


there must be a full realization of. 


its needs and a frank and fearless 
attitude in providing for them. 

To provide for transportation in 
city plans does not infer public 
ownership or operation, but rather 
infers that intelligent consideration 
and treatment of these problems is 
recognized as desirable, in order that 
expensive mistakes may be avoided. 

Any plans that do not meet the 
financial requirements will eventually 
fail, whether backed by private or 
public capital. The cost of all im- 
provements should be kept at as low 


a level as is possible consistent with 
true economy and efficient service. 
Funds for renewals and retirements 
and sinking funds should be set 
aside so that future credit will not 
be jeopardized by present necessity. 

In an article such as this, it is 
possible to set forth only general 
ideas which have broad application. 


_Each city has traffic and transporta- 


tion problems peculiar to itself, and 
the solution must be individual. 
The best insurance for the future is 
rational, progressive leadership, and 
this can be furnished most logically 
by the street railway men of today. 
The problem before us is transpor- 
tation -in its broad sense, and not 
any particular method or kind. 


Résumé and Forecast 


The past 50 years have witnessed - 


the greatest development in local 
transportation recorded in all time. 
The horse, that most dependable ani- 
mal, furnished the primary basis. 
Buggies, sulkies, phaetons, hansom 
cabs, omnibuses and horse cars were 
developed to a state of perfection 
during this period, only to be ruth- 
lessly brushed aside for mechanical 
methods. The evolution of the 
bicycle, from an early crudity to the 
popular air-tired safety that took 
the populace by storm, was fast. and 
furious. Cable cars, dummy engines, 
soda whotors and compressed air 
motors came and went in rapid suc- 
cession. The electric motor and the 
gasoline engine hold supreme sway 
today, as practically all other meth- 
ods have been discarded. 

In America more facilities exist 
and more riders use them daily than 
in all the rest of the world combined. 
Our great rapid transit systems, our 
four-track subways, our steel cars, 
our 50,000 miles of electrified tracks, 
our 16,000,000 purring rubber-tired 
automobiles, altogether, seem as per- 
fection itself compared to the crude 
facilities existing half a century ago. 
But, in the light of past events, 50 
years hence will show such progress 
that our present systems will appear 
as crude and inefficient as those 


- which have been discarded. 


Then airplanes and airships prob- 
ably will have become as common as 
the automobile is today and space 
will be annihilated as never before. 
The gasoline engine, no doubt, will 
have been replaced with the more 
simple electric motor. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that electricity 


will be transmitted by wireless from 
hydraulic and other plants scattered 
throughout the world from Niagara 
to the heart of Africa, or that cur- 
rent generated in the oil fields of the 
arctic regions or coal deposits of the 
antarctic or heat from the subter- 
ranean regions will furnish electric 
current for world-wide use. 
Electricity from the sun’s rays 
may be utilized directly when the 
sun is shining and stored for use 
when it is not, thus furnishing cur- 
rent for the driving of automobiles, 
flying machines, ocean vessels and 
street cars. Rapid transit trains of 
electrified lines may be operated 
under safety automatic control or by 
radio. Miniature cars massed into 
a mosaic of electrically driven plat- 
forms~operating continuously either 
above or below the surface will move 
the masses of people over the com- 
paratively short distances in the 
most congested districts of our cities 
to convenient stations of embarka- 
tion, such as automobile storage 
depots and airdromes, from whence 
the city workers will be transported 


An Essential 


O-OR DINATION of 

facilities is essential for 
their efficient use. Compe- 
tition is not the life of 
transportation and it leads 
only to duplication. The 
proper modes of transpor- 
tation for each section of 
the city should be deter- 
mined. JOHN A. BEELER 


to their homes, the airship carrying 
the long-distance commuter 100 miles 
as quickly as he is now 10 miles. 

Without transportation, develop- 
ment would be impossible and civil- 
ization would be brought to a stand: 
still. It is the leaven of our modern 
life. Today we must look ahead 
not backward. Each community 
must co-operate to unite all poten. 
tialities into intelligent and forceful 
action behind a comprehensive plar 
that will permit of improvement anc 
expansion as required. Vision anc 
co-operation must be the watchwords 
to secure worth-while results. 
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Fare Increase Sought 
in Wheeling 


Setting up the claim of a continuous 
deficit in the operation of the Wheeling 
Traction System, Wheeling; W. Va., 
since 1916 officials of the West Penn 
system on Sept. 15 presented to the 
Public Service Commission evidence 
supporting their demand for a 10 per 
cent increase in local fares. They 
want to sell nine tickets for 50 cents 
instead of ten tickets as now. 

The hearing was held in the City 
Council chambers at Wheeling with 
Commissioners Stathers and Nethken 
in attendance. Decision in the case 
was reserved. Commissioner Stathers 
announced that it will be at least a 
month before the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings can be furnished to protestants 
and the examination of the company’s 
statements completed by the commis- 
sion’s statistician. 

Attorney Schmidt indicated the city 
of Wheeling’s line of attack when he 
moved that the company be compelled 
to differentiate revenues on the two 
sides of the Ohio River. He indicated 
that he felt the losing properties are 
on the Ohio side. Mr. Schmidt said 
that the matter was really one for ad- 
judication by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Counsel for the West 
Penn replied that it would be physically 
impossible to separate the earnings. 
It had been tried in 1916, he said, but 
it had been found impossible to check 
the number of persons boarding the 
ears and their destination. 


Washington Report Being 
Studied yy 


The North American Company, New 
York, which paid for the fact-finding 
survey made recently at Washington, 
D. C., has not yet informed the local 
commission what steps it plans to take 
now toward having the report of the 
engineers analyzed. A belief prevailed 
that several recognized transportation 
experts would be asked to take the re- 
port of McClellan & Junkersfeld and 
say, after studying it, how they believe 
the Washington transportation system 
could be improved. 

Officials of both the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company and the 
Capital Traction Company stated re- 
cently that they would not attempt to 
say what they thought would result 
from the transportation survey until 
they have had time to study carefully 
all of the numerous facts and figures 
assembled by the New York engineers. 

From all indications it appears likely 
that the next few months will be de- 
voted entirely to careful perusal of the 


The News of the Industry 


engineers’ report by the various com- 
panies before any definite indications 
can be expected as to whether a merger 
will be accomplished in the near future. 

Should the study which is about to 
be made-of the report lead the various 
interested parties to the conclusion that 
a merger is the logical result, the Utili- 
ties Commission will stand ready to 
join in presenting the question to Con- 
gress in December. 


Electric Operation Starts on 
Virginian Railway 


With the movement of a 6,050-ton 
train of coal between Elmore and 
Clark’s Gap the electrification of the 
Virginian Railway was begun on Sept. 
21. The train was hauled by two elec- 
tric engines, one pulling and one push- 
ing. Each engine is built in three sec- 
tions in order to negotiate the curves 
more easily. The train was hauled up 
the grade at’ a speed of 14 m.p.h. with- 
out difficulty. 

In order to make a comparison be- 
tween the old and new methods the 
westbound track was used for steam 
operation and a similar steam train was 
taken up the grade with three Mallet 
engines. The electric train started 
fifteen minutes after the steam train. 
The only difficulty experienced in the 
trip was that the handicap given the 
steam train was scarcely sufficient, 
so that the electric train had almost 
passed the battery of moving picture 
operators half way up the grade be- 
fore the steam train came in sight. 

_ Electric operation is expected to 
double the capacity of the line. The 
trains are handled with great facility 
and at more than double the speed. The 
time previously required with steam 
for capacity trains was two hours 30 
minutes from the yard at Elmore to 
the summit of the 2.11 per cent grade 
at Clark’s Gap, while the electric train 
covered the distance in exactly one hour. 

The system is operated on the single- 
phase 11,000-volt system. Power is 
supplied from a 67,500-kw. steam plant 
at Narrows on the New River. At 
present it is planned to operate elec- 
trically between Mullens, W. Va., and 
Princeton, Va. Plans have been made 
for extending the electrified zone east- 
ward to Roanoke, a distance of ap- 
proximately 134 route-miles at a capital 
expenditure of $15,000,000. The elec- 
trical equipment was supplied by the 
Westinghouse company. 

An interesting feature of the test 
was the use of wired wireless, an ar- 
rangement expected to facilitate start- 
ing and stopping of these trains, which 
are so long that communication by or- 
dinary methods is extremely difficult. 


Detroit United Curtailment 
Plan Approved 


The City Council of Detroit, Mich., 
has been requested by representatives 
from River Rouge, Trenton and Wyan- 
dotte to grant the Detroit United Rail- 
way permission to abandon its service 
from the Bates Street terminal to the 
West Jefferson Avenue bridge over the 
Rouge River. The Detroit United Rail- 
way, operating on a day-to-day agree- 
ment in these towns for the past year, 
has lost $100,000, the largest item being 
in operating service from the Rouge 
River to the Bates Street terminal. 

To discontinue service now would 
avert a necessary fare increase, and 
since the department of street railways 
operates cars to city limits, the Detroit 
United Railway service is a duplica- 
tion. The matter was referred to the 
department of street railways and the 
corporation counsel to ascertain whether 
abandonment would be legal and prac- 
ticable. 

Application of the receivers of the 
railway to abandon approximately 10 
miles of track between Ypsilanti and 
Saline has been granted by Judge 
Charles C. Simons in the United States 
District Court. The track is held under 
a 30-year franchise, which expires in a 
year. Portions of the roadbed will be 
used as a part of the state’s project 
for a second all-concrete highway be- 
tween Detroit and Chicago. 


Inquiry at Chicago Into 
Construction—Junket Proposed 


A committee of the City Council of 
Chicago has called an inquiry into the 
reasons for the failure of the Chicago 
Surface Lines to lay 14.3 miles of 
track recommended in the last term 
of Council. The franchises bind the 
lines to construct 23 miles of single 
track a year, but this has been waived 
for several years to keep down fares. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
announced that it is withholding per- 
mission for the trackage now called for 
but will issue an order as soon as the 
surface lines and city come before the 
commissioners in complete agreement. 

Busy days are ahead for the managers 
of the electric railways of the nation 
from all appearances in Chicago. 
Junkets are being planned right and 
left to get all parties ready for the 
surface lines franchise negotiations. 
The chief junketing party is now col- 
lecting ideas in Europe on methods of 
surface lines operation, subways, buses. 
elevated, municipal ownership and 
franchises, This is a joint committee 
of the Illinois House and Senate, headed 
by Senator Richard J. Barr, and legally 
authorized to investigate terminable 
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permits and franchise laws. The party 
will return to the United States in time 
to be assembled in Chicago on Nov. 1. 


After hearings and forums, the party ° 


will tour the country from New Eng- 
land, where a study of the Massachu- 
setts laws will be made, to the Pacific 
coast. Thereupon sundry smaller 
junkets will be under way of Council- 
men, city officials and civic leaders. 


“Encouraging the Beginner,” the 
Metropolitan Section Subject 


Frank R. Coates, the incoming presi- 
dent of the American Electric Railway 
Association, will present the leading 
paper before the Metropolitan Section 
in New York at the meeting on Oct. 2. 
His subject will be “Encouraging the 
Beginner.” An impromptu discussion 
will follow, to be participated in by 
Hugh J. Sheeran, president of the New 
York Railways; S. W. Huff, president 
of the Third Avenue Railway; C. E. 
Chalmers, president of the Second 
Avenue Railway; C. E. Stephens, East- 
ern manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Maufacturing Company, and 
J. W. Welsh, secretary of the American 
Electric Railway Association. At the 
meeting a committee will be appointed 
to suggest the names of the officers for 
the next year. The Black Cat Orches- 
tra will entertain. It is hoped there 
will be a large delegation in attendance, 
including those en route to the conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 


American 


Association News 


Keep Out the Interlopers— 
t’s Up to You 


Protection of* delegates and _ their 
legitimate guests from abuse of pro- 
miscuous admissions is planned by the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion’s convention and entertainment 
committees. In the past complaints 
have been received that badges have 
been secured and used for admission 
to the Pier by unauthorized persons, in 
some cases undesirable. As indicated 
previously in the ELmcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, the committee is this year 
taking steps to prevent this abuse, 
and where it is found that any member 
is responsible for the misuse of a badge 
the facts will be.submitted to the ex- 
ecutive committee and to the member 
company concerned. 

There will be three types of badges— 
one for members of operating com- 
panies, one for manufacturer members 
and one for guests. Badges may be 
worn only by the person in whose name 
they are issued. At the time of regis- 
tration this name will be inserted in the 
badge by the registration clerk. It is 
a misuse of this badge to loan or give 
it to any person other than the one to 
whom it was originally issued. 


Silvertown to Play for You—and 
the Folks Back Home 


Every radio fan—and that means 
nearly everybody—knows the Silver- 
town Orchestra and the Silver Mask 
Tenor. They are radio headliners. 
Every Thursday night they “do their 
stuff.’ During convention week the 
announcer who puts them on the air on 
Oct. 8 will have a different line of 
chatter to offer the listener in. He will 
say in effect, but perhaps in 100 times 
as many words, garnished with touches 
of local color, that the orchestra and 
soloist are rendering their selections at 
the grand ballroom on the pier before 


the members of the American Electri 
Railway Association, their ladies an 
the guests. The hour will be unchanget 
10 to 11 p.m. It is up to the railwa 
men, the manufacturers and others wh 
plan to attend the convention to te 
the folks back home about this, so tha 
the radio fans among them can tune i 
The range will be wide. Here are th 
stations that will be tied together t 
put this program on the air: WEAE 
New York; WFI, Philadelphia; WCAE 
Pittsburgh; WEEI, Boston; WJAE 
Providence; WCTS, Worcester; WGE 
Buffalo; WADC, Akron; WSAI, Cin 
cinnati; WWJ, Detroit; WCCO, Minne 
apolis-St. Paul; WOC, Davenport. 


Se 
Recent Bus Developments _ | 


Gray Motor Accepts Franchise 
for Buffalo Operation 


The Gray Motor Company, Detroit, 


has accepted the franchise given by 
the Buffalo,’ N. Y.,. City Council to 
Ernest M. Howe, its president, for the 
operation of buses on thirteen routes 
over 71.5 miles of streets in the city 
of Buffalo. The acceptance was re- 
ceived on the last day of the time limit 
set by the municipal authorities. Mr. 
Howe is now in England arranging for 
the introduction of the English type of 
Tilling-Stevens gas-electric buses in 
Buffalo. 

Before the franchise becomes opera- 
tive, Mr. Howe must first secure the 
consent of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. The date for the hearing before 
the state utilities board has not yet 
been fixed. 

Herbert G. Tulley, president .of the 
International Railway, and its sub- 
sidiary, the International Bus Corpora- 
tion, which operates three bus lines in 
the city, announces he will oppose the 
application. The Gray company will 
charge a 5-cent fare with free trans- 
fers to connecting bus lines. The In- 
ternational Bus Corporation charges a 
10-cent fare on its lines. 


Wants Buses Instead of Cars.—The 
city of Taylorville, Ill., joined recently 
with the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company in a petition to the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to substitute 
buses for the cars in Taylorville. 


Buses Start Operating.—Seven buses 
were placed in service in Meridian, Miss., 
on Sept. 7 by the Mississippi Power 
Company to replace as many cars. The 
operation of buses came about as the 
result of a special election on July 23, 
when voters cast their ballot in favor of 
the substitution of buses for cars on 
the lines of the Meridian Light & Rail- 
way Company. Parts of the city not 
heretofore reached by the railway are 
now reached by buses. 

Seeks Bus Rights. — Robert H. 
Schenck, representative of the re- 
ceivers of the Morris County Traction 
Company, Morristown, N. J., recently 


.10-cent fare. 


appeared before the Springfield town 
shop committee and asked franchise 


~to operate bus lines from Springfiel 


Junction to Elizabeth and from Spring 
field Junction across the Seven Bridge 
road to Springfield Avenue, Maplewoo¢ 
He said that if the traction compan 
were allowed to do this it would sur 
render its present franchise and aban 
don its trolley line between Springfiel 
and Elizabeth. It was pointed out tha 
if the traction company were grante 
a franchise and abandoned the trolle 
tracks it would simplify the propose 
improving of Morris Avenue. 
Franchise Granted.— The Danville 
Ill., Council by unanimous vote grante: 
a franchise to the Illinois Power é 
Light Corporation to operate buse 
from the downtown district to th 
northwest section of the city over Mai 
and Gilbert Streets. This is prelimi 
nary to the establishment of a bus lin 
to Lake Vermilion, application for sucl 
a permit being now pending with th 
Illinois Commerce Commission. Th 
ordinance specifies a license fee of $51 
annually for each bus operated. 


Supplementing Railway Service.— 
The Lehigh Valley Transportation Com 

pany, a subsidiary of the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, Allentown, Pa., i 
operating three 25-passenger city typ 
Mack buses on a line 3 miles long join 
ing Bethlehem with South Bethlehen 
via the bridge. When the company ap 
plied for permission to operate it was 
brought out that the object in organiz: 
ing a new corporation was to m 
available a means of supplementing the 
railway service where public conven 
ience might require additional service 
and where the extension of the street 
railway lines was not justified. The 
fare charged is the same as that of the 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company 
namely, 7 cents. Transfers are inter- 
changed with the railway at junctions 

Operation Started—The Omaha 4 
Council Bluffs Street Railway, Omah: 
Neb., began operation on Aug. 19 
five 25-passenger White buses built 
the Weir Company. The buses 
operating on four different lines at 
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Financial and Corporate 


August Revenue in Twin Cities 
Off Despite Fare Increase 


First returns are available of the 
effect of the new rate of 8 cents cash or 
ten tokens for 60 cents in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., which was effec- 
tive on Aug. 1 under order of the Min- 
nesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission., Total revenue from passen- 
gers traveling on the lines in the two 
cities was $5,367 under the revenue col- 
lected in August, 1924. Fewer pas- 
sengers were carried. The companies 
report that in Minneapolis 87.88 per 
cent of the revenue passengers con- 
tinued to pay the 6-cent rate, while 
12.12 paid 8 cents cash. In St. Paul 
88 per cent bought tokens and 12 per 
cent paid cash. Within the limits of 
the two cities the companies carried 


657,444 fewer passengers in August, ~- 


1925, than in August 1924. 

In July, 1925, the total revenue from 
carriers in Minneapolis was $543,222 
and in St. Paul $322,714, or an agegre- 
gate from the straight 6-cent fare in 
vogue at that time of $865,936. 

Under direction of the federal court 
this test of the new rate is to continue 
six months from Aug. 1. Meanwhile a 
master in chancery, Judge H. A. Dancer 
of Duluth, beginning Oct. 12, is to con- 
duct proceedings to determine what a 


true rate of fare is based on a fair - 


return on the investment. 

As an offset to this proceeding a con- 
ference is to take place on Sept. 23 be- 
tween representatives of the cities and 
officers of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company, looking to a possible com- 
promise, although it is understood the 
companies prefer the case to take its 
course in the federal court. 


Already the valuation proceedings 


have cost Minneapolis about $800,000. 
Since the Brooks-Coleman act putting 
the fare jurisdiction in the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission the city has 
spent $207,628, most of which has been 


returned by the 
Railway. The cost to the commission 
has been $16,000 for valuation work. 
The company paid out $281,373 from 


Minneapolis Street 


June, 1921, to December, 1924. From 
1914 to 1920 the city spent $35,985, its 
expert, Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, reports, 
and the company $233,772, or altogether 
$774,760. This cost to the city is merely 
for valuation work and does not include 
the legal work. If these latter figures 
were added the total, he says, would be 
about $800,000. The commission’s valu- 
ation figure of about $25,000,000 is 
unsatisfactory to all the parties con- 
cerned, hence the federal court suit. 

A. A. Stewart, counsel for St. Paul, 
points out that the decrease in August 
is about the average shown every 
month this year. He notes that the 
State Fair, during which there is a 
perceptible increase in travel for the 
period, was held in September this 
year, while last year it began in 
August. He holds that the change in 
the rate of fare is not affecting the 
number of passengers carried, but that 
the steady decrease recorded the last 
few years is continuing unabated. 

T. J. McGill, vice-president of the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
would not comment on the figures on 
the ground that members of the com- 
mission had criticised him for “trying 
the case in the papers.” 


Restrains Creditors. Orders re- 
straining creditors of the Binghamton 
Railway, Binghamton, N. Y., from filing 
actions against the company until Oct. 
5 were issued recently by Federal Judge 
Frank Copper in Syracuse. Arguments 
on the application for a receivership 
will be heard at that time. Plans for 
the rehabilitation of the Binghamton 
finances were reviewed in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Sept. 12, 
page 417. 

One Mile of Abandonment Permitted. 
—The Union Traction Company, Santa 


Cruz, Cal., has been authorized by the 
Railroad Commission to abandon rail- 
way service from the intersection of 
Mission Street and Pacific Avenue to a 
terminus at a point opposite the Casino, 
a total distance of 1.27 miles. 


Abandonment Refused. — Permission 
for the abandonment of its interurban 
line between Hubbard, Ohio, and New 
Castle, Pa., by the Sharon & New 
Castle Street Railway has been refused 
by the Public Service Commission. 
That body ruled that it had no juris- 
diction in the case. The decision of the 
commission, if the company still de- 
sires to abandon its service between 
these two towns, will make it neces- 
sary for it to surrender its charter and 
to liquidate. 


New Director Elected.—Charles Dun- 
lap has succeeded August Belmont, de- 
ceased, as a director of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, N. Y., for a one-year term. This 
election took place at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders held on Sept. 23. 


Two Appraisers Appointed.—Two of 
the three members of the board of 
appraisers who will make a new valu- 
ation of the Seattle & Rainier Valley 
Railway properties, preparatory to 
purchase: by the city of Seattle, have 
been appointed. J. W. Bowerman, 
consulting engineer, will represent the 
city and Henry L. Gray, former chief 
engineer for the State Public Utilities 
Commission, will represent the railway. 
The third member of the board will 
be chosen by the two representatives 
named in the near future. The new 
valuation estimate is being made at 
the suggestion of Rainier Valley resi- 
dents, who appealed to the City Coun- 
cil several weeks ago to have a new 
appraisal made. 


Reorganization Plan for Denver 
Tramway Approved. — The reorganiza- 
tion plan of the Denver Tramway, Den- 
ver, Col., has been approved by the 
courts, which have also ratified the sale 
of the assets of the company and the 
Denver & Northwestern Railway to the 
reorganization committee for $7,001,- 
240. The details of the plan of reorgan- 
ization have been reviewed previously 
in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


Month eer Since War | Month| Year Since War 
Latest | aee ! = High Low Conspectus i. | Latest Ago Ago High aw 
Street Kailwa Sept. Ug. | 7295 Sept.) May Eng. News-Record | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | June | Mar 
Fares* Pees sail cnesrit tee) eae of Construction costs | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1920 | 1923 
1913 = 4.8 % ; x dope 2 3 - Indexes 1913 = 100 202.1 | 204.6 | 211.2 | 273.8 | 162.0 
Street Katina ept. ug. ept. ct. | E 
Matcrials* 1995 | 1928 | 1924 | 1920 | 1924 te per Ce pee Po os A ad ee a ee 
1913 = 100 150.9 | 151.6 151.4 | 247.5 148.5 for ane He a ead 925. aS a oe 
Street Railway Sept. | Aug Sept Sept. Mar Se tember d 7 233. - 
Wages* 1925 1925 1924 1°20 1923 p Bere S | Sept. 1 | Aug. || Sept. 1 | Feb. | | June 1 
1913 = 100 222.7 | 222.6 | 220.1 232 206.8 1925 olesale Com-| 1925 1925 1924 1920 1921 
Steel—Unfilled |Aug.31|July 31/Aug. 31 July 31/July 31 |e es oes a See See omnes 
Orders (Million | 1925 1925 1924 1920 1924 Compiled for Publi- |} Dun’s Wholesale | Sept. | | Aug. | | Sept. 1 | May 1 | July | 
Tons) 1913 = 5.91 3 51 3.54 3.29 11.12 | 3.19 eation in this Paper Gansmedities “ 1925 1925 1924 1920 1921 
Urs mane Olearings| Ans, | Hair | 436 | Mey | 195 Ul atbert $ Richey |{ US.Bur-tay-Sec| aoe | taty | Aue. | une | moe 
tside N. Y. Cit . Ri -S. Bur. Lab. Stat.| Sug. | July | Aug. | June | Mar. 
(Billions) ™Y | 46.86 | 18.57 | 15.34 | 18.54 | 10.65 er) “acted Retail food 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1920 | 1922 
: Electric Railway 1913 = 100 160.4 | 159.9 | 144.2 | 219 | 139 
Aug. | July. Aug. | Jan. | Sept. Engineer z | i area 
Business Failures 1925 1925 1924 1924 1924 Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. | Aug. July | Aug July | Aug. 
umber Worcester, Mass. Cost of living 1925 1925 
Liabilities (Millions) : 1914 = 100 168.7 | 168.7 


*The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 
puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: Fares index is average street 
railway fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
and weighted according to 
Street Railway Materials index is relative average 
price of materials (including fuel) used in street railway opera- 


or over except New York 


City, , 
population. 


materials. 


these roads. 


tion and maintenance, weighted according to average use of such 

Wages index is relative average maximum hourly 
wage of motormen, conductors and operators on 100 of the largest 
street and interurban railways operated in the United States, 
weighted according to the number of such men employed os 
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West Virginian to Manage 
Wheeling Trolleys 


A.C. Spurr, Research Engineer at 
Pittsburgh, in Important 
Operating Post 


Following an extended experience in 
different branches of railway work, a 
West Virginian returns to his homeland 
in the person of A. C. Spurr, who has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Wheeling Traction Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., effective Oct. 1. During 
the last year and a half, Mr. Spurr has 
held the important position of research 
manager with the Pittsburgh Railways, 
but the opportunity to get back to the 
old surroundings was too good to be 
resisted. 

Although born at Valley City, N. D., 
in 1889, it was not‘long before Mr. 
Spurr’s family moved to West Virginia. 


A. C. Spurr 


Following courses at the Moundsyille 
Grade School and the Linsly Institute 
of Wheeling, Mr. Spurr attended Yale 
University, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1910 and 1913 in the academic 
and law courses respectively. 

In the next four years he served as 
member of the staff of A. W. Thomp- 
son, operating vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and for- 
merly a prominent railroad official at 
Wheeling. Then came the World War 
and with it two years as first lieutenant 
of the 21st Light Railways Engineers. 
Shortly after the war, Mr. Spurr 
became associated with Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Pittsburgh, as consulting 
engineer. Following nearly four years 
with Mr. Fitzgerald, he joined the Pitts- 
burgh Railways as research manager 
of the specially organized research de- 
partment when Mr. Fitzgerald became 
general manager. The new management 
at Pittsburgh rapidly made a splendid 
name for itself through improvements 


in service and public relations. So Mr. 
Spurr comes from an organization im- 
bued with the idea of serving the public 
in a true business spirit and there is 
good reason to believe that he will try 
to give his old friends and neighbors 
the best the company’s situation can 
afford. 


L. H. Palmer with Bus Company 


Louis Hooker Palmer, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company and of 
the New York Transportation Company, 
New York City, which controls the 
stock of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany. Mr. Palmer will enter upon his 
new duties on Oct. 1. This enlargement 
of the executive personnel of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company and the New 
York Transportation Company is.due to 
the expansion of the company’s opera- 
tions in the city of New York, includ- 
ing additional motor coach lines in the 
Bronx, and a line to Long Island. 

From 1906 to 1912 Mr. Palmer was 
in the street railway business in the city 
of New York. The years 1916 and 1917 
he occupied successively the positions 
of general superintendent and general 
manager of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Railways. He has been with the Balti- 
more company since 1917. Two years 
before that, however, he went to Balti- 
more for a short time to do special 
work for the United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company. . 

Mr. Palmer was born in Chicago. He 
was graduated from Williams College 
as a member of the class of 1902. He 
has been in transportation all of his 
business life and has been connected 
with stéam railroads, electric railroads 
and motor vehicle operation, the Balti- 
more company operating motor coaches 
as part of the co-ordinated service. 

Mr. Palmer has been actively identi- 
fied with the work of the American 
Electric Railway Association and affili- 
ated associations for a number of 
years, having served on the executive 
committee of the association and as 
president of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association. 


Junior Officers at Pittsburgh 
Advanced 


Announcement has been made by 
Thomas Fitzgerald, general manager of 
the Pittsburgh Railways, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., of the appointment of a number 
of junior officers to be added to the staff 
of the Pittsburgh Railways. - Those 
appointed are J. B. Donley as director 
of public relations, F. R. Cogswell as 
director of traffic promotion, C. C. Gil- 
lette as traffic agent and J. E. Davis as 
special investigator. 


H. H. Norris Re-enters 
- Educational Field 


Henry H. Norris, who for ten years 
was on the editorial staff of the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL and later as- 
sistant to the president of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., has resigned to 
take up work in vocational education. 
He has been retained as educational 
adviser by the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way for the coming year and will de- 
vote all of his time to its problems in 
this field. 

Mr. Norris has been connected with 
educational and railway work during 
his entire career. Starting as a work- 
man in shops in and near Philadelphia, 
ne later studied and served as in- 
structor at the Johns Hopkins and Cor- 
nell Universities. After he was gradu- 
ated from Cornell, with the degree of 
mechanical engineer, Mr. Norris was 
on its faculty for seventeen years, lat- 
terly as head of the department of 
electrical_ engineering. From Cornell 


_he joined the JOURNAL staff in 1913. 


During all of this period he was in 
close touch with electric railway work. 
This resulted in his being selected as 


H. H. Norris 


superintendent of electric railway tests 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
as expert to prepare the plan of reor- 
ganization of the American Street Rail- 
way Association, as the first chairman 
of the educational committee of the 
reorganized association, as editor of 
the briefs submitted in the competi- 
tions for the awards by the Charles A. 
Coffin Foundation, etc. 

The new appointment of Mr. Norris 
is a logical outcome of the assistance 
which he has been giving the Elevated 
during the past year in connection with 
its courses of instruction for employees. 


E. H. Berry Leaves Cincinnati 
Railway to Join Carey Company 


E. H. Berry, engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 23 
years, has tendered his resignation to 
take effect on Oct. 1. He will accept a 
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position with the Philip Carey Company, 
Cincinnati. Mr. Berry was associated 
with W. Kesley Schoepf, president of 
the Cincinnati Traction Company, in 
Washington prior to 1900 and went to 


Cincinnati when Mr. Schoepf took over ' 


the operation of the electric railway 
system in the Ohio city as the head of 
a Philadelphia syndicate. 


Mr. Potter Made General 
Manager at Baltimore 


H. B. Potter, who since 1923 has 
been assistant to C. D. Emmons, presi- 
dent of the United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the com- 
pany to succeed L. H. Palmer. Mr. 
Potter had previously been associated 
with Mr. Emmons when the latter was 
at Boston. Mr. Potter, who had been 
with the Boston company since 1910, 
became assistant general ‘manager un- 
der Edward Dana when the Boston 
Elevated was turned over to a Board 
of Public Trustees. He had previously 
been assistant to Matthew C. Brush 
when he was vice-president and later 
president at Boston. 

Mr. Potter was born in Providence, 
Rk. I., on Nov. 14, 1881. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and at Lowell Institute, 
‘from which he graduated in electrical 
and mechanical engineering. He began 
his railway work in 1904 in the con- 
struction of a small electric railway in 
Maine and became manager of the road 
at the age of 23. A portrait and a 
biography of Mr. Potter were pub- 
lished in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for July 14, 1923, at the time of 
his appointment to Baltimore. 


Walter A. Draper to Head 
Cincinnati System 


Walter A. Draper, vice-president of 
the Cincinnati Traction Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Street Railway. 
Mr. Dtaper succeeds Bayard L. Kil- 


gour, president of the Cincinnati & 


Suburban Bell Telephone Company. 
The elevation of Mr. Draper to the 
board of directors of the Cincinnati 
Street Railway is preliminary to his 
election as president of the company 
when it takes over the operation of the 
electric railway system in Cincinnati 
from the Cincinnati Traction Company 
on Nov. 1. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Street Railway to select the 
operating personnel. 


J. M. Pneuman With Root Scraper 


J. M. Pneuman, Berea, Ohio, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Root Spring Scraper Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., succeeding the late Fred 
N. Root. 

Mr. Pneuman has been active in the 
electric railway industry in the operat- 
ing, manufacturing and engineering 
field for 23 years. He started in 1902 
as motor and control inspector of ele- 


vated railway cars at East New York 
for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the predecessor of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation. 
After four years of this work he went 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as wireman and locomotive 
tester on equipment then being built 
for the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, later going to that road 
as foreman of maintenance. In 1910 
he joined the forces of the old Allen & 
Peck Corporation and served as master 
mechanic of the Annapolis Short Line 
at Annapolis, Md., and electrical engi- 


neer of the Buffalo, Lockport & Roches- 
ter Railway, Rochester, N. Y., with 
this firm. 

In 1916 he again went with the West- 
inghouse company as service engineer 
and was later appointed commercial 
engineer for the Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania district. 

In 1921 Mr. Pneuman set up his own 
business as consulting engineer, spe- 
cializing in maintenance of equipment 
and appraisal of rolling stock and ma- 
chinery. 

In 1924 he became midwestern repre- 
sentative for several firms marufactur- 
ing railway supplies. 


Obituary 


W. H. Collins 


William H. Collins, general manager 
of the Fonda, Johnstown & Glovers- 
ville Railroad, Gloversville, N. Y., died 
on Sept. 19. Mr. Collins had been 
identified with the Gloversville property 


- since 1898, when he accepted the posi- 


tion of assistant master mechanic. 


W. H. Collins 


Mr. Collins’ first affiliation with the 
transportation business was in the 
steam field. In 1881 he became time- 
keeper on the extension of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
between Binghamton and_ Buffalo. 
From 1883 to 1888 he was successively 
in the employ of the Geneva, Ithaca & 
Sayre, the Elmira, Corning & Northern 
and the Southern Central and West 
Shore Railroads. Although his interests 
leaned toward mechanical matters, Mr. 
Collins turned his attention to the 
transportation end of the business and 
in 1907 he rose to the position of gen- 
eral superintendent of the Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville Railroad*after serv- 
ing as assistant master mechanic and 
master mechanic. Two years later he 
was appointed general manager. 

In association affairs Mr, Collins also 
played a conspicuous réle. In 1912 he 
was president of the New York Elec- 
tric Railway Association and in 1920 
he was president of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Transportation & Traffic 


Association. He also served on a num- 
ber of the most important committees 
of both associations. 

Mr. Collins was born in Smithboro, 


IN 2% 
Edwin H. Baker 


Edwin H. Baker, who retired as 
second vice-president of the Galena 
Signal Oil Company in 1916 after hav- 
ing been engaged for 43 years in the 
manufacture and supply of lubricating 
oils, died in Brooklyn on Sept. 15. In 
1873 Mr. Baker entered the employ of 
S. T. Baker & Company, New York, a 
concern manufacturing lubricating oils 
which had been founded by his father 
in 1849. S. T. Baker & Company was 
later incorporated and became a de- 
partment of the Galena Signal Oil 
Company and in 1894 Mr. Baker en- 
tered the service of the latter company, 
continuing at the same time as presi- 
dent of S. T. Baker & Company. In 
1912 the Baker company was consoli- 
dated with the Galena and Mr. Baker 
became second vice-president of the 
Galena Signal Oil Company. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until the time 
of his retirement in 1916. 

Mr. Baker always took an active 
interest in the work of the American 
Electric Railway Association. He was 
president of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1915. : 


Sylvester D. Smith, superintendent of 
the elevated lines of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, 
N. Y., died Sept. 20. Mr. Smith had 
been with the Manhattan Elevated for 
more than 51 years. He started in the 
track department in the days when the 
“T,” used small steam engines. Step by 
step he won promotion until he became 
superintendent in 1891, continuing in 
this capacity when the Interborough 
took over control of the elevated in 
1902. Known as “Square Deal” he was 
beloved by the 5,000 men under him. 
Mr. Smith was 72 years old. He was 
buried.in Woodlawn Cemetery on Sept. 
24. The honorary pallbearers were 
Frank Hedley, president and general 
manager of the Interborough; James 
L. Quackenbush, general counsel; 
George Keegan, George H. Pegram, 
J. S. Doyle, H. H. Vreeland and H. M. 
Norris. 
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Light-Weight Gas-Electric 
Car on Canadian National 


The large gas-electric car of the 
Canadian National Railways on Sept. 
19 made its trial run from Montreal 
to Ottawa and return, a distance of ap- 
proximately 235 miles. The actual run- 
ning time was two hours and fifteen 
minutes, or at an average speed of 52 
m.p.h. 

The car has an over-all length of 102 
ft. It accommodates 126 passengers 
and a considerable amount of baggage. 
It is operated by electricity produced 
by a generator run by an oil burning 
engine, somewhat similar in type to 
those used in modern dirigibles. The 
engine has eight cylinders and is ca- 
pable of developing 240 hp. Its total 
weight is 5,450 lb. The body and the 
superstructure of the car are of steel, 
mounted on three four-wheel trucks. 
The entire engine requires only 17% ft. 
of the ear. There is a driving cabin at 
each end of the car so that it can be 
operated from the fore or rear. 

At the ceremonies attending the 
operation of the car C. E. Brooks, chief 
of motive power of the National Rail- 
ways, in a short talk shared the credit 
for the development of the car with 
D. E. Smart, chief of car equipment; 


R. G. Gage, system electrical engineer;. 


R. J. Needham, electrical engineer of 
the central region, and the designing 
forces of the William Beardmore Com- 
pany, Glasgow, and the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and attributed the 
credit for permission to apply the new 
form of power to the support of Sir 
Henry Thornton, president, and S. J. 
Hungerford, operating vice-president 
of the Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. Brooks outlined briefly to those 
present a trip he made to Sweden and 
Great Britain to examine the possibili- 
ties of adapting oil-burning engines of 
the Diesel type to railway practice in 
Canada. Such engines were in use in 
Sweden, but their space requirements 
and weight precluded their application 
to service in Canada. Then he told of 
discovering in the light aéro engine in 
the Beardmore plant in Scotland, the 
basis for the engine which drove the 
new car to Ottawa. Mr. Brooks said: 
We have set out deliberately to develop 
something which will keep men at work 
who will be driven out of employment by 
highway and other forms of competition 
which the rail companies are facing today. 
Carefully as we may figure out the details 
of equipment, without co-operation we will 
fail before we start. We are going to run 
into difficulties and it will take some time 
to overcome them. We ask‘ the support 
of everyone in this endeavor of ours to 
make transportation cheaper, to save for 
the railways that which rightfully belongs 


to them, and to help in the upbuilding of 
this country. 


As soon as it has been thoroughly 


tested the new car will be put into local 
service between Montreal and Ottawa, 
via the Montreal Tunnel Terminal. In 
addition to these two cars, one more 
large car and six more smaller cars are 
in course of erection. 


Order Placed for 10,000 
Creosoted Ties 


An order for 10,000 ties of creosoted 
pine has been placed by the Los 
Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., for 
use in track construction. Although the 
company buys about 10,000 ties every 
other month, this is the first order that 


has been placed for the creosoted type. — 


Heretofore redwood ties have been used, 
but it is believed that the change will 
prove worth while. The order went to 
Charles R. McCormick & Company, 
Los Angeles. 


Yellow Speeds Production 


Final details of the merger of the 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company 
with the truck division of the General 
Motors Corporation were completed on 
Sept. 21 with the election of officers and 
members of the finance and executive 
committees of the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Manufacturing Company, as the 
corporation is now known. At the 
same time John Hertz, newly elected 
chairman of the board, said: 

Now that the last detail of the merger 


has been completed we intend to proceed 
with rather extensive plans to become the 


largest manufacturers of commercially 
operated, revenue-producing vehicles in 
the world, 


We are, at present, manufacturing in our 
Chicago plant seven different types of mo- 
tor coaches, two types of taxicabs, two 
types of “Drivurself” cars and several-types 
of 1-ton trucks. Production of these vehi- 
cles, of course, will be on a much larger 
scale. 

We shall continue operation in both the 
Pontiac and Detroit plants. In our Pontiac 
plant we shall manufacture a line of heavy- 
duty trucks, ranging from 14 to 7 tons, 
and tractors ranging up to 15 tons. We are 
Just getting into production there on a new 
line of heavy-duty trucks and we expect 
that this production will be satisfactory to 
our stockholders from now on. 

Production at the Chicago plant is larger 
today than at any other time in its history. 
We are employing more men and turning 
out more vehicles than ever before and the 
prospects for the future are most en- 
couraging. 


64 More Coaches for Detroit 


The Sfreet Railway Commission of 
the City of Detroit and Mayor John. W. 
Smith have approved the purchase of 
64 more Graham Brothers 21-passen- 
ger street car type motor coaches, mak- 
ing a total of 148 bought from Graham 
Brothers within a year. This action 
of the commission, taken in accordance 
with the recommendation of H. U. Wal- 
lace, general manager of the Detroit 


Street Railways, was later approved by 
the City Council. General Manager 
Wallace, in recommending the purchase, 
stated that the 84 Graham Brothers 
coaches already in service have been 
operated more than 2,000,000 miles and 
have proved entirely satisfactory. 

The new equipment will, when placed 
in service, increase the mileage of the 
city’s coach routes by 48, giving them a 
total of 95 miles. Trolley cars were 
operating over 395 miles of track, and 
the 95 miles of new motor coach routes 
will increase the mileage of the entire 
transportation system by about 25 per 
cent. 

The Department of Street Railways 
is also starting a new feature in oper- 
ating coach service .between the im- 
portant railroad stations and the prin- 
cipal hotels in the business section of 
the city. 
~ The order for 64 coaches is one of the 
largest single orders for automotive 
equipment ever placed by a street rail- 


way. The coaches are being delivered ; 


at the rate of two a day. 


August Business Favorable 

After several months of continu- 
ously declining production, activity in 
the iron and steel industry in August 


~ showed marked improvement, the pro- 
’ duction both of pig iron and of steel 


ingots increasing from the preceding 
month as well as from August, 1924. 
Deliveries of tin and production of zine 
were each only slightly greater than 
in the previous month, but were much 
larger than a year ago. 

Sales by mail-order houses and 10- 
cent chain stores were each larger than 
for either the previous month or Au- 
gust, 1924. Interest rates, both for 
speculative and for commercial loans, 
advanced slightly from July, this be- 
ing accompanied by a slight recession 
in the prices of most types of bonds. 
Prices of the leading stocks and of 
United States and foreign government 
bonds averaged slightly higher than 
during the previous month. Loans and 
discounts of the federal reserve mem- 
ber banks continued to mount. 

Business failures, while fewer in 
number, were larger in the amount of 
defaulted liabilities than in July, but 
were less in both respects than in 
August, 1924. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 
Metals—New York Sept. 22, 1925 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib......... 14.50 
Coppa wire base, cents per Ib.........-. 16.50, 
Lead, cents per Ibvi. vac ob eteas ee eee 9.50 
Zine; cents per Ib.vs v.nieoeeeen s oee eee 8.21 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib Js...:.s0nleuaeaene 58.75 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads, gY0s8 tong ...\. i= «ois ete ee $5. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... me 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. ae 
1 
1 
73 


wn 


Franklin, Tll., sereenings, Chicago, net tons 
Central, I[ll., screenings, Chicago, net tons 

Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 
Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
1000286... 5, o. ecidd etauen «6 ois ee $ 
Weatherproof wirebase, N.Y., cents oS lb. 1 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N.Y., per gal..... $ 
White lead in oil (100-Ib. keg), N.Y., cen's. 
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